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Schools. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MI SSES” HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
and German Board and Day School 
for BE yo and girls reopens September 22, 1891. 





MARY: RYLAND, An 
T. JOHN’S COLL! EGE. —103d4 Session 
commences Sept. 16. — Departments. Build- 
cage peated | by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
ed. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Catalogue ad- 
dress the President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
ISS RANDULPH S SCHOOL, LO 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
ns Sept. 17, with a very able corps, of teachers. 
8 udents prepared for college. Principals—Miss 8. 
N. Randolph, Miss A. L. Armstrong. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St» 
‘HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFNBvRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
‘HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th wear) 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mas 

Institute of Technol is aspecialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute ulty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
Best ON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Desa. 
DMUND H, BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS—DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four pore 8 into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charmi ns ‘“ 
cation, with fine tennis court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
‘HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
(Private—for Girls.) 








MASSACHUSETTS, Co: 
NV 5 ORD HOME SCHOOL. — TWEN. 
ty-five boys yepropersd for college, petentiie school 
or business, All the advantages of fami ly life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ings new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. JAMES 8S.GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury 
R. KNAPP S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year. H. ~ 
LEARNED (Harv.), Head Master. "Mrs. Ewavp, Pri 


peowoss Pode SCHOOL, Seutes 
—22 boys. Laboratori 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP, 8. B. (M. 1. T.), Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Q) 
DAMS ACADEMY, — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term begins January 11, 1892. An eligible time for 
new pupils to begin. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS. OWN McDUFFIE'S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worc 
RS. THRO OP'S: SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Homecare. Two vacancies. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wore 
OHN W. DALZELL' x PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St'—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 





On10, Cleveland. 
LLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST. 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F,. THWING. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M: 
RYN MAWR COLLEG GE, ro MILES 
from eg aig College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and under-graduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-second year Sept. 
9. Board and tuition, $240. Graduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colle; Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
he COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
Bagiich. French, and German a Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens a it. 28, 1891. 
Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel, hia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 











Schools. 


FRANCE, Paris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 
RS. VAN PELTS AMERICAN 
Pension.—These apartments are spacious, face 
ens of the Luxembourg, and being in a cor- 
ouse, all the rooms are sunny. The | proximity 
the Sorbonne, where are given free lectures, the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is 
the Classical National Theatre, and two of the best 
art schools, es this locality especially desirable 
for students. Mrs. be Pelt has secured the services 
of a refined villas horough French and music 
teacher) who will assist her in making French the 
lan. e of the family and will also accompany 
ladies z. lectures and assist them in ta ing 
notes. Those who do not wish to speak French wi 
have a separate table. 
For references andcircular address 
Mrs. E. L. HEAD, Germantown, Pa. 
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YE BOSTON SCHOOL OFORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to MOsEs TRUE BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 





Teachers, etc. 
CLASSICAL TEACHER OF MUCH 


experience and skill desires an mr) gee for 
next your; conditions Be mae he would 
ALE, A.M., care of Nation. 


WARLES W. STONE Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


OOD PCSTTIONS! THE SCHOOL 
and College Bureau of Elmhurst (Chicago), Il1., 
now has on its books many good positions in the best 
Universities, Colleges, State Normals, City Schools, 
etc. Send for our new hand-book. 
dress ©, J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


MEFICAN AND FOREIGN TEA‘H- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, lg en my etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont rane, Boston, Mass., 3 Union 8 er 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til, and 120% outh 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Asency 
Manual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 


‘WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress 0. B. RUGGLEs & Co.,(Palace Hotel Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 














MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 

Colleges, schools, and families, MIRIAM COYRIERE 
5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥. 





CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. — and best known in U.S. 
“Esta lished 1855. 3 East Mth St., N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Examinations for admission to the College, the 
Scientific and Professional Schools, will be held 
in Cambridge, Quincy, Andover, Worcester, and 
Southborough, Mass.; Concord and Exeter, N. H.; 
New York, Albany, and Buffalo, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oregon; Bonn, Germany; and Tokyo, Japan, 
on June 28, 30, July land 2. For particulars and 
past examination-papers, address 

FRANK BOLLES, Secretary, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


_ a for the Professorship of Romance 
neuaces in the University of Texas are respect- 
fay ye Also applications for the Professor- 
interim, of Latin during the session 
Tag."99, 93, the Professor of Latin having been granted 
leave of absence. pa! particulars address 
F. W. BALL, Fort Worth, Texas. 














WO SCHOTARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, 
—THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR WOMEN will be held in New York, June 
28 and 30, and July 1 and 2, 1892. Two scholarships, one 
of $300 and one of $200, are offered in connection with 
For information apply to the 


these examinations. ork City. 


SECRETARY, 32 East 33d St., New 





RHEUMATISM AND GOUT are cleaned out from 
the system by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.—Advt. 





Mar. 3, 1892] 


The Nation. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 


HAVE JUST IMPORTED: 


The Grammar of 
the Lotus, 


A New History of Classic Ornament 
as a Development of Sun Worship, 


With Observations on the ‘‘ Bronze Culture’’ 
of Prehistoric Europe, as derived from 
Egypt, based on the Study of 
Patterns. 


By WM. H. GOODYEAR, M.A. (Yale, 1867). 
The Proofs revised by 


Prof. REGINALD STUART POOLE, LL.D., 
of the British Museum. 





From the London Times. 

‘¢Mr. Goodyear propounds a new theory of 
the origin and symbolism of the main features 
of Egyptian and classical ornamentation. His 
method and conclusions deserve the attention 
and dispassionate consideration of all compe- 
tent archzologists.’’ 


From the London Academy. 

‘* A work of the first importance as regards 
the history and development of art in the an- 
cient East.’’ 

From the Manchester Guardian. 

‘* A sumptuous expansion and correction of 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. The 
author appears to have proved most of his 
points. Mr. Goodyear’s book is full of ethno- 
logical interest. ’’ 

From Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

‘*A luminous collection of instances which 
are archzologically of high value.’’ 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., Secretary of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, says: 

‘*T am delighted with the very favorable 
impression which the announcement of Mr. 
Goodyear’s discoveries has made in England 
and upon my friends at the British Museum. 
ee It is very important that the favor 
with which these discoveries have been re- 
ceived by English savants should be well 
known in America.’ 


Royal Quarto, Boards, 400 pp., and upwards 
of 1,200 Illustrations, in 67 pages of Plates 
and 200 text cuts. Price, $15.00. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
INTERNATIONAL LrBRARY No. 24. 


CONSCIENCE. 


By Hector Matot. Translated by Lira ANGELICA 
Rice. Illustrated with photogravures. 1 vol., 
l2mo, 44 Rox., $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 

A fine study of one of the leading French novel- 
ists, realistic but pure, depicted with the author's 
customary skill and vigor. 


WorTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. 





RARE ENGRAVING, WITH KEY, 
will be sold to the highest offer. “ The Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United yStates of Ame- 
rica, July 4, 1776,” engraved by A. B. Durand. Copy- 
right secured according to the Act of Congress, Dec. 





| in 1729. 


| 


20, 1820. Apply to SAMUEL REEs LLorD, Ty Cymro, i 


Meridian Road, Cotham, Bristol, England. 


Houghton, Miftin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


A Golden Gossip. 


A Neighborhood Story, showing the 
excellent effect of good gossip, with a kind 
motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, au- 
thor of ‘ The Gayworthys,’ ‘ Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,’ ete. 12mo, artistically bound, 
$1.50; also uniform with Mrs, Whitney's 
other bouks, $1.50. 


Equatorial America. 


A book full of informatiun, describ- 
ing a Visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barba- 
does, and the Principal Capitals of South 
America. By MatuRIn M. BALLov, author 
of ‘Due West,’ ‘Due South,’ ‘ Due North,’ 
‘Under the Southern Cross,’ ‘The New 
Eldorado,’ ‘ Aztec Land,’ ete. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Roger Flunt. 


A Novel, bringing out in a striking 
way the possible gains and losses in a mar 
ried life of thorough selfishness. By CELIA 


P. WooLLey, author of ‘Rachel Arm- 
strong,’ and ‘A Girl Graduate.’ 16mo, 
$1.25. 


The Rationale of Mes- 


merism. 


An interpretation of mesmeric phe- 
nomena, by A. P. SINNETT, author of ‘ The 
Occult World,’ ‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’ ete 
16mo, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth Si... New Yor. 





A Work of Historical Interest. 
THE ORIGINAL 


MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODY, 


as issued by 
JOHN NEWBERY, of London, circa 1760; 
ISAIAH THOMAS, of Worcester, Mass., 


and 
MUNROE & FRANCIS, of Boston, cirea 1825. 


circa 1785, 


Reproduced in fac-simile, from the first Worcester 
edition, with introductory notes by 


WILLIAM H. WHITMORE. 


To which are added 
The Fairy Tales of Mother 
Goose, 


First collected by Perracitin 1606, reprinted from 





Sent, postpaid, | _ se . 
| The Education of the Future 





the original Translation into English, by R. Samper | 


With portrait of Charlies Perrault from a 
copper-plate engraving. 1 vol, Svo, 117 pages, 
$1.50. Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Published by DAMRELL & UPHAM, 


The Old Corner Bookstore, Boston. 





ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
Correspondence 
H. Rorrs & Co., Boston, Masa. 


and Reviews, early and recent. 
solicited. A. 


| 
| 





UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
SENT FREE. 
Address Box 462, Concord, Maas. 


New and Charming Books. 


THE POT OF GOLD. 
WILKINS, Square 12mo, 
$1.50. 

This first volume of Miss Wilkins’ juvenile stories 
will attract not only young peopie bat older readers, 
Some of the stories are in a fanciful vein, full of 
quaint conceits and delicious humor. Nothing could 
be more amusing than “The Christmas Masque- 
rade,” “ Dil,” “The Pumpkin Giant,” and others of 
this class. The rest are realistic, and give delightful 
pictures of New England child-life in the oklea 
times. 

The book is exquisitely illustrated and bound. 


MY LADY LEGEND. By Dr AL- 
BREKT SEGERSTED?. Translated by Anna 
von Rydingsvard (Baroness von Prosehwita) 
12mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Rydingsvard has so thoroughly caught the 
spirit of these dainty “prose poems,” that they 
seem to take on new beauty ‘heir quaint humor 
and genial moral happily represent the character of 
the author, who has been called the Hans Uhristiaa 
Andersen of Sweden 

“ These folk-stories are simple in construction, and 
some of them are ideally exquisite in spiritual 
thought."—/*Arda,. 


CHRIST HIMSELF. By 
ANDER McKENZIE, D.D 
gold, $1.00, 


“ The title is no misnomer; from every page Christ 
is breathed forth. We have seen few receat books 
with such a richness, such a fragrance of meantag, 
yet written in such entire simplicity of language 
Presdylertan, PauladelpAr, 


IMMORTAL HOPES. Compiled by Mra 
MARY J.C. FOSTER. Introduction by J. M 
BUCKLEY, D.D. 24mo, cloth, gold and silver 
die, 50 cents. 


Exquisite poems, such as “ There is no Death,” 
“The Undiscovered Country,” “There isa land mine 
eye hath seen,” eto., with beautiful full-page illue- 
trations. A lovely Baster offering 


by MARY Fy 


finely Ulustrated. 


inquirer 


ALEX. 


white and 


Rev. 


ivme, 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., 


BOSTON. 


THE FORUM. 


CONTENTS FoR Marcs (beginning Vol. XIIL.) 


Political Corruption in Maryland 
CuaRLEs J. Bonararts. 
CLARENCE Kino. 


Free Coinage: Would It Bring Foreign Silver Here? 
E. 0. Legcn, Director of the Mint. 


Free Coinage and an Elastic Currency 
The Hon. R. P. Buanp, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Comayge 
* 


A Case of Good City Government. 


Prof. F. G. Peanopy. 
Industrial Progress of the South 
Gen. E. P. ALEXANDER, President Central Rail- 
road of Georgia 


The 


The Intercontinental Railroad Problem 
CourTENAY DeKa.s. 


Prof. Joun Ear.e. 


Stady of English 


Authors’ Complaints and Publishers’ Profita: 
The Work of the Britash Society of Authors. 
WALTER Besant. 


The Case of the American Author. 
CHARLES Burr Topp. 


An Industrial Revolution by Good Roads. 
Col. A. A. Pops. 
What the American Sunday Should Be. 
Prof. Davip Swine. 


Methods of Restricting Immigration 
Senator Wiuuiam EF. Caanpier, Chairman of the 


Senate Committee on Immigration. 





The Forum Publishing Co., 
NEW YORK. 
50 cents @ copy. $5 a year. 





YACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, NATION 

included, as also a choice collection of Books and 

Pamphiets, Catalogues free. 

A. 8. CLARK, 4 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, 


sets of leading and scarce magazines, etc. 
sale by 





OR 
for 


¥. 


H. WILLIAMS, 1% West 10th St., N. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1891. 





ASSETS. 
ee ore ta dnt uk wns ames es euwsolnes baeeiee™ $26,339,321 32 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 

AE REE PPT ee Terre Se eee 18,976,621 92 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and other invest- 

Re bcdninga A iiweres cds AGiwks taoee bbe taahaerecseesekeeh 59,702,665 27 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, °10,626, 163.00)... 8,418,500 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases un- 

I eco a od Ds igi bei aie bale coit 12,226,996 32 
Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and invested)........... 5,006,328 52 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums, and other 

ENN Coy aah Sulack s dinda 55s sao CE CRA Oh anes 00s OR TCA OO 5,528,085 03 
Total Assets, December 31, 1891................ccececeees $136,198,518 38 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and accounts 
described in the foregoing statement, we find the same to be true and correct as stated. 


Thomas D. Jordan, Comptroller. Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Total Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Policies 
(4 per cent. Standard) and a Special Reserve (toward the estab- 


lishment of a 3 1-2 per cent. valuation) of..... $1,500,000..... $109,905,537 82 
Pe I III 50 003s es onsecsesacccccaccacavece $26,292,980 56 











We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 























‘ Geo. W. Phillips, J. G. Van Cise, Actuaries. 
INCOME. 

INR 5s aw epn nip eee eink 4 Liss nha Pace oS pre He wikco 0% Soba ss $33,126,349 56 

Seen NRIE NINN 5 5 urea a Gaia's 0944 ase eis Bib Maihis SNS ai0 wd 9494h iso bossa be 5,928,594 29 
$39,054,943 85 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured ER i Labeiereivertececasees $9,848,716 84 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities, and Discounted Endow- 

ESERIES REN aeare oP Ey or een tae nk oO Pan ge eS ae EC a 4,951,979 58 
Total Paid Policy-holders. ..............ccccccccccccccseess $14,800,696 37 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage, and Exchange................. 4,397,821 83 
General Expenses, State, County, and City Taxes................... 3,768,566 93 

$22,967,085 13 
New Assurance written in I891.......................00005 $233,118,331 00 
Total Outstanding Assurance...........................5. 804,894,557 00 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
: JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 





His Great Self. 


A New Novel. By Marion Haruanp, author of 
** Alone,’’ ‘‘True as Steel,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

‘*A story of great beauty and of historical value. 

It is historical in the double sense that it introduces 

real characters of colonial Virginia and is one of the 

few novels of the day that will stand the test of 
time and remain a mark of the progress of Ameri- 
can fiction. It is a stately and elegant composition 
from beginning to end, reproducing with fine tact 
the grace and charm of that courtly Southern 
life of long ago which only one to the manor 

born can describe without caricature. . . . 

The author has studied her characters well and 

successfully and in the most minute detail she has 

given to her story no awkward touch. She has 
ted ladies and gentlemen to perfection and has 

vivified her drama with conversational " peeaeed 

distinctive of that epoch.’’—N. Y. World. 
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The Week. 


THE United States Supreme Court in the 
Sayward case has declined to consider the 
question of national jurisdiction in Bering 
Sea outside the three-mile limit. It would 
be a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
Sayward case had not had a great influ- 
ence in settling the dispute with Great 
Britain. It was a noteworthy fact that 
the first real steps toward arbitration 





were taken immediately after the 
Sayward petition was presented to 
the Court. Mr. Blaine had inform- 


ed Lord Salisbury what the President 
would consider the points available for ar- 
bitration without, however, committing 
himself to arbitration. When the Say- 
ward case came up, a purpose was mani- 
fested for the first time of really settling 
the question in a rational and decent way, 
instead of prolonging the wind-bag dis- 
pute till the next Presidential election. 
When the case came to argument, the At- 
torney-General betrayed his anxiety by 
announcing in open court that the terms 
of arbitration had been agreed upon. He 
offered this fact as a reason why the Court 
should not decide the question of jurisdic- 
tion over the waters of Bering Sea beyond 
the three-mile limit. The Court was evi- 
dently glad to avoid that question, but if 
the position of affairs had been the same 
now that it was when the petition was filed, 
the decision would perhaps have been com- 
mensurate with the actual emergency. 





The decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the Custom-house cases involving the va- 
lidity of the McKinley Tariff Act, could 
hardly have been different from what 
they are without throwing the Govern- 
ment into confusion and creating em- 


barrassments of the most serious cha- 
racter for the past, the present, and 
the future. The main point decided is 


that the invalidity of one part of a reve- 
nue act does not invalidate the whole act. 
When this principle was settled, the objec- 
tions to the act based upon the reciprocity 


clause, the omitted tobacco sections, and | 


the sugar bounty really disappeared. Yet 
the Court considered the two former ob- 
jections separately. It holds that the 
reciprocity clause did not put legisla- 
tive power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, but merely the power to ascer- 
tain a fact the determination of which 
should put the law in operation. The 
point here is a very fine one, namely, 
whether the President is to ascertain a 
fact, or to settle his own convictions and 
state of mind regarding a certain concate 
nation 


of facts. Naturally the Court 
would, in so narrow a dispute, decide in 
the way that would produce the 


least 
two 


embarrassment. Regarding the 
that were passed by 
Congress (as the journals show), but were 
omitted from the enrolled act, the Court 
holds that the best evidence for the courts 
of what was passed by Congress is the act 
itself, and that it is not competent under 


sections 


contradict the act itself. Of course, Con- 


if it chooses. In 


case, 


interpretation 
Ballin-Joseph where 
Court holds that the rule adopted by the 


Fifty-first Congress for ‘‘counting a 


Congress, and that 


ed upon by the Court, and obviously 
could not be. In the same case the Court 
has reversed the decision of the court be 
low, which held that the Worsted Act 
had not changed the duties on worsteds, 
but had changed the classification. It is 
decided now that the change of classifica- 
tion changed the duties ipso facto. 





Chairman Springer’s report on the wool 
and woollens tariff, although latein coming, 
isa strong document, and, if followed by 
a vigorous debate, will help to put the 
Democratic party on its feet again. That 
bewildered organization has been wander- 
ing hither and thither in an aimless way 
ever since the election of Speaker Crisp. 
It has been in the critical situation and 
desperate plight of not knowing what 
it wanted. In all cases where a_politi- 
cal party does not know what it wants, 
the country properly says, 
don’t want you.” 


“Then we 


whether Chairman Springer and his Com 
mittee can make sufficient stir to convince 
the people that the party wants tariff re- 
form, and intends to fight for it till it gets 
it. The wool taritf is a good place to 
begin. There never was any reason for 
putting a tax onwool. Not even the canons 
of protection furnish a decent pretext for 
it. Wool-growing needs to be let alone, and 
| needs nothing else. Thisis proved by our 
experience and by that of Great Britain. 
Wool was practically on the free list from 
1857 till 1863, and the business was pros- 
perous. It began to decline when the 
| high tariff of 1867 was adopted, and con 
tinued to decline until the free-grazing 
domain of the Western Territories was 
made accessible by railroads. In Ohio, the 
only State that is rabid on the subject of 
the wool tariff, the number of sheep has 
declined from 6,730,000 in 1868 to 4,061,000 
IS] 
fallen also, and in a still greater ratio, yet 
the pagans of Ohio are d 
hibitory tariff, and are telling us that car 
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the Special | 
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buy them ought to pay whatever price it 
costs to make them of American wool 


be 


ISS3 was 


Now as to woollen goods, it should 
borne in mind that the tariff of 
satisfactory to the manufacturers except 
No woollen-manufacturer 
of 


pagans conte 


as to worsteds. 
disturbing that 
not the forward 


their demand for higher duties on 


tariff had 
with 
wool, Consequently, to gauge the pro 
posed bill of the Committee of Ways and 
Means we must take for comparison the 
tariff of 1883, and ask ourselves what would 
have been fairand equitable if the McKinley 
Bill had never existed, and if, instead of 


| that, Congress had repealed all duties on 


way will not be declared unconstitu- 
tional for that reason only. The} 
propriety of such a rule is not pass- 


The question now is | 


| been 


| bate 


| over what they 


wool. Tested in this way, the bill 
proposed will be found to be not only fair 
but generous to the manufacturers, and 


we venture to predict that when the de 


now 


comes on, Gen. Stevens, who is the 


largest individual woollen manufacturer 
in the United States, and who is a member 
of the Committee making this report, will 
put to shame the organs of protection that 
for month 
call the it 

at their The truth that 
no tariff reform will ever be accomplished 
If to wait 


till they give the word, the sounding of 


have been whining a past 


“ruthless et 
industry is 


with their consent we have 
the last trump will tind us under an ad 
vancing of The 
port of the Committee shows that these 


stage McKinlevism re 
people declared in writing in 1867 that all 
the protection they wanted was 25 per cent 
net. This bill gives them 35 per cent. net, 
and now they call it a ‘‘ruthless cut.” We 
hope that all the tariff-reformers in Con 
gress will lend a hand to carry this mea 
sure through 


Senator Vest’s speech on reciprocity is to 
be welcomed, if for nothing else than the 
fact that it marks the willingness of at 
least Democrat to resume the war 
upon the McKinley tariff. The managers 
of the Democratic party at Washington 
have been so busy bargaining and intrigu 
ing to get away from the man who made 
the tariff issue for them, that they have 
many 


one 


so dumb dogs thus far in 
They know that as soon as 
any one opens his mouth to attack Me- 
Kinley he thereby 
and hence they have been keeping back 
their tariff bills to the latest possible mo 
ment. Senator Vest has broken the igno 
ble silence, and his example will give cou- 
rage to members of the House in the tariff 
debates. He was perfectly right, too, in say 
ing that the only defence of the McKinley 
Bill which the Republicans have is to point 


the session. 


advocates Cleveland, 


to that reciprocity clause of it which has, 


in so far, made the bill inoperative and 
Nor is there any dodging the point 
he made that the way to get real recipro- 


void. 
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city, the way to make a treaty which will 
really favor agricultural exports, is to 
make a treaty with the largest consumers 
of our agricultural exports. The Republi- 
can party could easily give our farmers a 
better price (because a more active de- 
mand) for their staple products in Europe, 
and at the same time give them cheaper 
clothing and other necessaries of life—all 
by means of commercial treaties with 
France and Germany and Austria. But 
that, of course, would be a surrender of 
those precious privileges of being swin- 
dled which no true American can part 
with without tears. 





There was an important debate in the 
Commonwealth Club on Friday evening on 
the silver question. The first speaker was 
Mr. Louis R. Ehrich of Colorado Springs, 
whose recent addresses to the people of his 
city and State have been so highly com- 
mended, and have won for him so much 
reputation. Mr. Ehrich put the silver 
situation before his hearers in an illu- 
minating way. He said that the de- 
cline in the price of silver was due in 
large part to the unnatural and artificial 
purchases of the United States Govern- 
ment, ‘If acrank should declare his in- 
tention,” said Mr. Ehrich, ‘‘to buy $100,- 
000 worth of Pears’s soap every year and 
put it away, and should carry his inten- 
tion into effect, the first and immediate 
result would be to advance the price because 
the demand in the market would be a little 
in excess of the previous supply. But the 
supply would soon overtake the demand, 
and then a contrary result would be ob- 
served. The buyers of soap would begin 
to be afraid of the accumulating stock in 
the warehouse of this crank. They would 
be afraid that he would change his mind 
and stop buying, and perhaps sell 
some of his accumulations. They would 
know that he couldn’t go on buying for 
ever. The larger his hoard became, the 
more apprehensive they would be, and the 
more they would curtail their own pur- 
chases. So the market would be shorn of 
its bona-fide purchasers while this crank 
was giving it an artificial support. The 
United States, the crank among nations, 
has been playing the same perilous game 
with the silver market. It has fright- 
ened the other nations by these arti- 
ficial purchases and this towering accu- 
mulation, so that all who can dispense 
with silver are doing so, and all arecutting 
down their purchases to the minimum.” 
This diagnosis will be recognized by every 
financier who has knowledge of what is 
going onin Europe. Austria has been driven 
toward the gold basis by sheer terror of the 
American accumulation of silver. To all 
silver-standard countries, including India, 
this is as a leaning tower, liable to fall 
upon them at any moment. Austria will 
pawn everything she has in the world in 
order to avert that danger, and it is not 
unlikely that she will extract from us the 
gold necessary to her deliverance from it. 





That the stagnant condition of our money 
market has some connection with the sfl- 
ver question is the opinion of nearly every- 
body who is able to form an opinion on the 
subject. The last London Economist sums 
up the situation thus: 


‘* A point of considerable importance in con- 
sidering the probable future of the market is 
that there ae to be some probability of a 
renewal of the flow of gold hither from the 
} ecg nga It is to that, at all ——— that 

© present monetary policy of the States is 
poet ste Although there «fl superabundance 
of currency, and the banks are ho!ding unprece- 
dentedly large deposits, yet the Government is 
compelled to keep adding steadily to the super- 
fluity by the issue of nearly £1,000,000 of _ coll 
sury notes each month in payment for its pur- 
chase of silver. The natural result of that is 
to drive out the portion of the currency which 
is of use outside of as well as in the 
country—viz., the gold currency. Any im- 
mediate relief which the European markets 
may obtain in this way is, however, almost 
certain to be realized at the cost of su uent 
trouble. The fear that the States are drifting 
into monetary difficulties has already disorga- 
nized the silver market, which is kept in a 
chronic state of apprehension lest the 
Treasury should be compelled to dis of a 
portion of the enormous stock of the metal 
it has accumulated. That is the root cause of 
the extreme weakness of the silver market, and 
it is a menace also to the stability of the money 
market, since it is impossible to say to what 
devices the United States Treasury may be 
forced to have recourse in its efforts to main- 
tain the parity between gold and silver.”’ 


‘‘The root cause of the extreme weakness 
of the silver market” is exactly what the 
Economist points out. All the world knows 
that the Treasury purchase of silver must 
stop some time. Many people believe that 
when buying ends, selling will begin. In 
either case silver will fall ten to twen- 
ty points, and not even free coinage 
would stop or hinder it. Free coin- 
age would put an end to Government 
purchases and leave silver to sell for what 
it is worth in the world’s markets. It 
would enable the holders of silver to pay 
their preéxisting debts in a debased metal, 
but beyond such temporary cheating it 
would do them no good, for they could not 
buy a pound, a gallon, or a yard of any 
kind of property for future delivery except 
at the gold value thereof. 





Secretary Noble’s testimony before the 
Pension Bureau Investigating Committee 
on Friday left no doubt as to the full truth 
of one of the worst of the many scandals 
charged against Gen. Raum’s management. 
The charge was that Gen. Raum’s son had 
taken money as a reward for using his in- 
fluence to secure an appointment in the 
Bureau, and in reference to this Mr. Noble 
said: 

‘*The case against young Raum was very 
strong, for it was shown conclusively that he 
had taken money in consideration of securing 
Smith’s promotion. It has never been my 
practice in the office to wait very long under 
such circumstances, and I immediately inquir- 
ed for further information. I investigated the 
facts, and, as he was the son of the Commis- 
sioner, I accepted his resignation, and gave 
him time to find something else to do. I 
treated him as moderately as I thought the 
circumstances required on account of his re- 
lationship to the Commissioner, but with 
promptness.’’ 

When Mr. Noble was asked if he remem- 
bered the affidavits of two other Bureau 
employees to the effect that young Raum 





had demanded money of them, promising 
promotion in return, he replied that he 
could not give details, but would look the 
matter up. That young Raum, after hav- 
ing been proved guilty of one instance of 
blackmail, should have been permitted to 
resign and escape all punishment, was it- 
self a scandal of the first magnitude, for 
which the responsibility rests mainly upon 
the President. 





The following observations about the ex- 
traordinary situation of affairs at Albany 
are made by the World, which is doing its 
best to make it appear that the Hill-Tam- 
many-McLaughlin-Murphy gang consti- 
tute the Democratic party for the State of 
New York: 

‘* The events at Albany during the past week 
show the existence of a dangerous power in the 
hands of fourmen. It is evident from these 

roceedings that, as matters now stand, any 
egislation desired and agreed upon by Lieut.- 
Gov. Sheehan, Edward urphy, jr., Richard 
Croker, and Hugh McLaughlin, will pass, and 
that any measure opposed by these men will 
fail. These men are essentially party bosses. 
They practise politics for a living—and some- 
thing more—to themselves and their followers. 
Neither separately nor together do these men 
represent the leadership of intellectual and 
moral forces, devoted to the success of princi- 
ples and the furtherance of ideas which alone 
make politics noble and government bene- 
ficent.’ 
But why does the World not put Hill’s 
name with the others? He is their boss, 
as they are the bosses of the parts of the 
machine which he has organized. They 
stand for him and his methods. They 
worked under his orders to pack his Con- 
vention and his delegation to the National 
Convention. They are working under his 
orders now in passing the ‘‘jobs” which 
the World is denouncing, for the main ob- 
ject of those ‘‘jobs” is to supply money to be 
used in the Hill-Croker-McLaughlin- Mur- 
phy scheme for securing the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. Those 
jobs are designed to enable Hill to put his 
hand into the public treasury to get money 
for campaign purposes, in the same man- 
ner that he put it in in 1886, when he took 
$15,000 from the $80,000 obtained on a 
swindling aqueduct contract. Are these 
“jobs” any worse than the theft of the Se- 


nate ? 





The Jowa State Register, which still as- 
sumes to be the chief organ of the Repub- 
lican party in its State, although Mr. J. 
S. Clarkson is no longer its editor, is out 
with an appeal that the Iowa delegation 
to the Republican National Convention 
‘‘be sent to Minneapolis under instruc- 
tions to cast Iowa's vote solid for the 
great party leader whose matchless ability 
as Secretary of State has made the whole 
Administration popular at home and 
throughout the world.” The Register con- 
cedes that ‘‘President Harrison has proved 
himself by many titles to be great,” but it 
insists that he ‘‘is not great enough,” and 
that the party should take ‘‘the strongest 
man,” who is, of course, James G. Blaine. 
It holds that ‘‘he will poll 10,000 more 
votes in Iowa than any other man that can 
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be nominated—a gain of 10,000 for the Re- 
publicans and a loss of an equal number 
for the opposing candidates—and Blaine 
will poll about that number of votes more 
than any other man, in proportion to the 
population, in all other States.” The best 
comment on this outburst is found in cer- 
tain figures regarding the last three 
Presidential elections in Iowa contained in 
the Tribune Almanac, which we subjoin: 











| > 

Rep. Vote.| Opposit’n as 

2 
1880...cccccccoeecseeseseees] 188,927 | 139,138 | 44,789 
186A. cesseceesceseeesesceeee| 197,080 | 178,788 | 18,301 
DE icintinnas, GS 192,532 | 19,426 





It will be seen that Blaine had only 15,301 
majority in Iowa in 1884, although Garfield 
had received 44,789 in 1880, and that even 
the man who ‘‘is not great enough” got a 
decidedly larger majority in 1888 than ‘‘the 
strongest man” could command in 1884. 





One of the indirect effects of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Russia is the revival 
of the agitation in England for laws re- 
stricting or at least regulating immigra- 
tion. This agitation attained considera- 
ble proportions after the influx of Polish 
and German Jews in 1881 and 1882, and 
again in 1884, when Bismarck began his 
Jew-baiting; but it subsided with subsid- 
ing immigration, so that in 1889 Charles 
Booth wrote: ‘‘Whatever may have been 
the cause for alarm presented by the im- 
migration of the Jew, it is all over now 
—at least for the present.” He 
was wise to add the last modifying 
clause, as the immigration has been 
renewed in the past year anda half in a 
way to excite great uneasiness. Just how 
many immigrants have entered England 
during that time it is impossible to say. A 
curious anomaly in English statistics is the 
lack of any adequate system of numbering 
immigrants. Masters of vessels are re- 
quired to report the number of aliens on 
board their ships on entering an English 
port, and to state how many are en route 
to America or other countries; the infer- 
ence being that those not so reported in- 
tend to become residents of England. Be- 
sides the evident fallibility of such an in- 
ference, the admitted fact has to be taken 
into account that the reports of the masters 
are drawn up in a very slovenly manner; 
they often enumerate only the heads of 
families, and in other respects leave much 
to be desired as an accurate or trustworthy 
register of immigration. Yet even these im- 
perfect returns make it clear to Mr. Giffen 
that there was a ‘‘ notable increase” in im- 
migration during 1890 and 1891. Taking 
them, together with Board of Trade re- 
ports and testimony gathered from the ad- 
ministrators of the Poor Law and the 
Boards of Jewish Guardians, a competent 
writer, Mr. W. H. Wilkins, concludes that 
between 85,000 and 100,000 immigrants 
became residents of England in 1891, a 
very large proportion of whom were 
destitute. 








In view of our own rigid legislation on 
the subject of pauper immigration, and of 
the similar measures which have been 
enacted by the great English colonies— 
Canada, Victoria, Tasmania—the back- 
wardness of England in the matter ap- 
pears surprising. The only Alien Act now 
in force is that of William IV., and this sim- 
ply relates to the reporting of aliens to cus- 
toms officers by ship-captains. The result 
is, that the only action which England can 
now take to protect herself from pauper 
immigrants, is the publishing in foreign 
newspapers circulating among the class 
from which such immigrants come of 
notices like the following: 

‘* Her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General at 
—— has been instructed to cause it to be made 
public that destitute persons intending to emi- 

rate to Great Britain to seek emp!oyment are 
ikely to be disappointed on arrival, the pros- 

pects of obtaining employment being very 
limited.’’ 
England’s reluctance to do anything which 
might look like a retreat from her tradi 
tional position as a home of the oppressed 
is highly creditable, but probably will not 
operate much longer to prevent the pas 
sage of some law protecting herself against 
a pauper invasion. The labor unions are 
taking the matter up, no less than forty 
three different organizations having passed 
resolutions calling for the restriction of 
immigration. 





The Emperor William, in his speech at 
the Brandenburg banquet, virtually says 
to the German people: ‘‘ You must not 
only do asI tell you, but you must think 
as I tell you.” This crazy saying is ad- 
dressed to forty r:illions of the most intel- 
ligent people on earth, including leaders 
of the world’s thought in many depart- 
ments of philosophy, literature, and science. 
To these men and all others he says that it 
has unfortunately become the fashion to 
criticise every step taken by the Govern- 
ment, so that many persons have become 
imbued with the idea that the country is 
the most unhappy and the worst governed 
in the world. He advises all such crities 
to take themselves out of the country at 
once. If they do not go, he does not tell 
what may happen, except that he intends 
to have his own way. All this sounds 
like an echo of the seventeenth century, 
but it should be remembered that these 
and similar wild utterances come from 
a man who is suffering from a disease 
which undoubtedly affects his mind. It is 
known that in the last week in January 
one of the most distinguished specialists in 
Germany, Prof. Madelung of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, was 
Berlin to study the Emperor's case. 
Alarming reports of his grave fears for 
the patient leaked out through the pro- 
fessional and official reserve which was 
naturally maintained on all hands. There 
appears to be little doubt that the Em. 
peror suffers increasingly frequent seizures 
of excruciating pains in the head, or that 
his medical attendants are apprehensive 
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of serious brain complications The lan 
guage which he holds is certainly much 
like that of incipient mania, though he 
would be a rash man who would under 
take to discriminate, on all occasions, be 
tween a man who is merely an egregious 
fool and one who is an out-and-out lunatic. 


Official and parliamentary circles in 
Berlin are much wrought up over a sweep 
ing attack upon the methods of naval ad 
ministration, made by Capt. Stenzel in a 
pamphlet lately published. He points to 
the expenditure of $110,000,000 upon the 
navy during the past ten years, and then 
asserts that the fleet has been neither aug 
mented nor improved by that vast outlay. 
Some of the vessels constructed are 30 un 
wieldy that they cannot be mancwuvred at 
all, he says, and he recalls the fact that the 
cruiser Leipzig had recently to be towed 
from Yokohama to San Francisco, not being 
able to make the passage herself, owing to 
badly planned and built engines. To the 
same cause was due the great delay of the 
German squadron in reaching Chilia&n 
waters during the civil war. Capt. Stenzel 
lays the blame of the whole upon the 
bad organization of the Navy Department 
of the Government, which he urges should 
be completely made over if Germany is to 
be in condition to fight by sea as well aa 
land in a future war. His pamphlet is 
but a sharp and open presentation of what 
has long been hinted by various Germans in 
public life; and, though it is open to the 
suspicion of exaggeration, and of being 
timed so as to get a big appropriation from 
the Reichstag, it seems to expose a really 
weak spot in German bureaucratic gov- 
ernment. 


About the only tangible public property 
that the Argentine Republic can lay its 
hands upon in these davs, when it is gather- 
ing together what it can out of the wreck, 
is itsrailway system and its harbor works. 
Both might be regarded as sound public 
investments, were it not that so many of 
the millions expendéd upon them stuck to 
the fingers of corrupt officials and favored 
contractors. <A recent debate in Congress 
brought out the fact that the Buenos Ayres 
port has already cost something like 
$35,000,000, though it is not yet nearly 
done. The absurd extravagance of such 
an outlay is seen by comparison with 
the very similar work done at Hamburg. 
At that port, where one third more ship- 
ping is handled than at Buenos Ayres, the 
channel was deepened and quays built for 
one-twelfth of what has so far been spent 
at the capital of the Argentine Republic. 
Another wild scheme of the flush times 
was the building of the La Plata harbor, 
only a few miles from Buenos Ayres, 
where President Roca proposed to create a 
second Chicago. Fully $10,000,000 was 
devoted to building that harbor, yet it is 
scarcely used to-day, the total duties and 
charges collected there during 1891 being 
only about $365,000, 
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POWER OF THE INDEPENDENT VOTE. 


CONGRESSMAN BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky 
has an article in the North American Re- 
view which Democrats who despise inde- 
pendent votes, and think their party has no 
need of them in a Presidential campaign, 
will do well to read. He is writing as to 
the issues which will be decisive in the 
next campaign, and, after beginning with 
the suggestive remark, ‘‘ Assuming that 
the Democratic party has not already 
thrown away the Presidency,” he goes on 
to say: 

‘* In each Presidential contest there must be 
some leading issue or issues; and to select wise- 
ly and skilfully the issue to be made pre- 
eminent in a particular canvass is becomi 
more important because of the increase 0’ 
those troublesome voters upon whom party ties 
sit lightly, but who reserve to themselves the 
privilege to vote as they please. And it is not 
exaggerating the importance of this increasing 
class of voters to say that they have much to 
do with the formation of issues in a given can- 
vass, They hold the balance of power.’’ 

The main issue in the approaching canvass 
will be the tariff, he says, and the particu- 
lar form in which it will be presented 
‘* will depend upon the action of the pres- 
ent House, and largely upon the past his- 
tory and present views of the candidates 
selected by the Democratic party, and 
somewhat upon the platform adopted by 
our Convention.” He warns the leaders 
of both parties, especially those who con- 
trol the party machinery, that the ‘‘ peo- 


~ ple understand this question, are in earnest 


about it, and cannot be fooled by careful 
but ambiguous declarations in platforms, 
or speeches in obscure rhetorical and ora- 
cular phrases,” adding: 

‘*For two months the country has been in a 
condition of expectancy; thousands of inde- 
pendent voters in a state of uncertainty. This 
will not continue long, and that party will 
win which soonest impresses upon the country 
that it is sincere and will follow its convictions 
to their logical results.’’ 

Every observer of political sentiment 
during the past few weeks knows how 
true that statement is—knows also that the 
state of uncertainty with very many inde- 
pendent voters is approaching a state of de- 
cision against the Democratic party. The 
do-nothing policy in the House, the seat- 
stealing and jobbery at Albany, the Hill 
Convention and Hill delegation, are filling 
thousands of independent voters with such 
disgust for the Democratic party that 
nothing, except the best of behavior 
by that party in the near future, can 
win them back. Mr. Breckinridge points 
out that these voters have no party ties to 
bind them. ‘‘They care but little,” he 
says, ‘‘ as to the party which holds power, 
and nothing as to the persons who fill 
offices, but much as to the success of views 
which they hold to be superior to party 
affiliations.” All that is true, and when 
Mr. Breckinridge says that the Democratic 
party needs the aid ofthese voters in 
order to win, he might have gone further 
and said that it needs also the support 
of the independent newspapers, daily 
and weekly, in the prosecution of its cam- 
paign. Think, for example, of trying to 
carry the country for a Democratic candi- 





date with all the illustrated newspapers 
arrayed in solid mass against him. How 
are the independent voters, whose votes 
‘*hold the balance of power,” according to 
Mr. Breckinridge, who is a first - rate 
Democratic authority, to be persuaded to 
support the Democratic cause if all the 
independent newspapers are arguing 
against it? 

The most foolish mistake which the 
‘regular ” politicians make is in despising 
the independent vote because it is small. 
It does not need to be large to decide an 
election in this State. Ten thousand inde- 
pendents make a change of 20,000 votes in 
the result, and even a Hill-Tammany man 
will be forced to admit that there are as 
many as that in this State. In a national 
election, which always calls out in New 
York State a much larger Republican vote 
than ever appears in a State election, the 
loss of 10,000 votes to the Democratic party 
would mean defeat in this State. Instead of 
only 10,000, however, there are from 50,000 
to 100,000 such voters in the State, as the 
figures of State and national elections 
since the war conclusively demonstrate. 
There are more of them in this State to-day 
than ever before, and the same thing is true 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut,and in fact every Northern State. Many 
of them parted company with the Repub- 


lican party in 1884 because of Mr. Blaine’s 


nomination, and many more of them have 
been shaken in their allegiance to the same 
party because of the McKinley tariff 
abomination. All of them, however, 
would go back to it instantly were the 
Democrats to make such a nomination as 
that of Hill, or Gorman, or any candi- 
date whose position on the money question 
is doubtful. 

In addition to these Republican Inde- 
pendents, there are in New York State 
many voters of Democratic affiliations 
who are to-day in open disgust, if not in 
open revolt, with their party because of 
the Hill - Tammany - McLaughlin - Murphy 
domination. If any one doubts that, let 
him look at the town elections and see for 
himself. In 1890, on the tariff issue 
squarely and honestly put, the Democrats 
carried this State in the Congressional 
elections by an aggregate majority of 
75,000. In 1891 they carried it again, 
with the aid of many tariff-reform and 
independent voters whom Mr. Cleveland’s 
personal leadership brought to Mr. Flower’s 
support, by a majority of 47,000. In the 
town elections of this winter, there has 
been a complete revolution, and the Demo- 
crats have lost more than 30 per cent. of the 
strength which they showed in the same 
elections of a year ago. That is sufficient 
evidence that a large percentage of the regu- 
lar Democratic voters is dissatisfied with the 
present policy of managing the party as if 
it were an association of brigands. 

Mr. Breckinridge, like every other poli- 
tician worthy of the name, recognizes the 
fact that in every campaign each party 
seeks to win success by attracting to its 
support the voters who are not “‘regular.” 





The ‘‘regulars” of both parties are never 
appealed to: they are sure to vote with 
their party under any conditions; but no 
politician claims that either party has 
enough of such voters to enable it to 
carry an election. In’ fact, if there were 
enough of them, there would be no ne- 
cessity for making a campaign. All the 
arguments in speeches and documents, all 
the mass-meetings of a campaign, are de- 
signed, not to influence the regular voters, 
but to persuade the undecided and doubt- 
ful voters. That is admission by the pro- 
fessional politicians themselves that the 
doubtful voters constitute the deciding 
force in the election. Yet the Hill-Tam- 
many proposition is to drive the entire 
body of these voters to the opposite party 
before beginning the campaign! 








THE BAILIWICK OF THE BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


In an interview with Mr. Wheeler H. 
Peckham, in the Times of February 24, 
he said, if correctly reported, that ‘‘the Bar 
Association of this city had no jurisdiction 
over Justice Maynard, and could prefer no 
charges against him ; that he did not live 
in New York, and was not a member of 
the Association; that the Committee on 
Grievances [of the Association] was insti- 
tuted for two purposes : to prefer charges 
against members of the Association, and 
to prefer charges against lawyers not 
members of the Society, but within its baili- 
wick, with the view of bringing them be- 
fore the General Term of the Supreme 
Court for disbarment.” 

Now, if we remember rightly, it was the 
Bar Association which set on foot and 
prosecuted to conviction the impeachment 
of Judge Barnard in 1870. It is true 
that Barnard and Cardozo were both 
Judges of the Supreme Court in this 
district, and, therefore, strictly speaking, 
within the bailiwick of the Bar Associa- 
tion; and it may be, therefore, that the 
Bar Association would be within its right 
in leaving to the bar of other districts the 
duty of impeaching judges guilty of mis- 
conduct in office in such districts. But the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Appeals covers 
the whole State. Its decisions settle the 
law, without further recourse, for the 
whole State. One of these has just de- 
prived the city of New York of one of the 
most valuable public bequests ever made. 
There is hardly any case of importance in- 
volving life, liberty, or property which 
does not go up to it for final judgment. 
The judges of the Court are therefore 
within the bailiwick of all the bars and all 
the bar associations of all the judicial dis- 
tricts. Every lawyer of the State of New 
York and every lawyer’s client, as well 
as the public at large, have a deep interest 
in the composition of the Court and 
in the fitness and good behavior of 
its judges. It was largely through the 
exertions of the bar that the amended ju- 
diciary article lengthening the terms of 
the judges was submitted to the people and 
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passed in 1869, and it has been owing large- 
ly to the influence of the bar that both 
the great political parties have, during the 
last twenty years, concurred to a very 
great extent in ceasing to treat seats on 
the bench of the Court of Appeals as sim- 
ply party spoils. In fact, if the bar got into 
the way of considering the character of the 
highest court as no concern of theirs, 
where should we be? What other body 
or person is competent to pass on the fit- 
ness of the judges? Of what other body 
or person are lawyers willing for one mo- 
ment to admit the competency as critics 
of the judges? Certainly not the newspa- 
pers, for lawyers treat press comments on 
legal decisions with ridicule and contempt. 

The special function of the ‘‘ Committee 
on Grievances” of the Association is of no 
great consequence in a crisis like the 
present one, in view of the fact that among 
the ‘‘objects” of the Bar Association, 
as defined in its Constitution, are ‘‘to 
maintain the honor and dignity of the pro- 
fession of the law, and to increase its use- 
fulness in promoting the due administra- 
tion of justice.” It does not require 
any straining of language to conclude 
that the appearance on the bench of the 
highest court of the State of a judge 
accused, in a judicial proceeding, of grand 
larceny in the second degree, committed 
in order to aid in the perpetration of an 
election fraud, seriously touches ‘‘the 
honor and dignity of the profession of the 
law.” Nor can any man be very far astray 
who holds that such an appointment does 
seriously impair ‘‘the usefulness of the 
profession of the law,” and seriously inter- 
fere with ‘‘ the due administration of jus- 
tice.” 


Of course, it may be said, and probably 
will be said, that Judge Maynard’s offence 
having been committed, if committed at 
all, before he became a judge of the Court 
of Appeals, it affords no opening for an at- 
tack on him as a judge; that the real griev- 
ance to be assailed is the abuse of the ap- 
pointing power committed by Gov. Flower. 
But this is really a distinction without a dif- 
ference. It is, and we trust always will be, 
the presumption of both lawyers and laymen 
in all civilized countries, that a man who 
bears the burden of an unanswered criminal 
charge is, ipso facto, unfit for a high, or 
indeed any, judicial office. It makes no 
difference how he gets the office as long 
as the accusation is unrefuted. Of his 
failure to answer it every citizen and 
every lawyer is bound to take notice. 


We have tried, before making these re- 
marks, to get hold of some of the addresses 
made by eminent lawyers at the opening of 
great gatherings of the legal profession in 
this and other States, and to the graduat- 
ing classes of law schools. It is in these 
discourses that one finds the duties of the 
bar towards the community set forth with 
most fulness and solemnity. We have, 
however, not had time enough for 
a successful search. We may return to 
these documents hereafter. But we ven- 
ture to affirm, without being able to quote 
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at this moment, that they lay on the law- 
yer a burden of responsibility with regard 
to everything that concerns the life, liber 
ty, and happiness of the citizen, which 
any profession might be proud to bear, 
but with which no other profession is 
honored. They confine this responsibility 
within no ‘bailiwicks” or districts. 
They make it as broad as the State, and, in 
some of its aspects, as broad as the civilized 
world. Wherever there is a fountain of 
justice they put lawyers on guard over it, 
to see that, no matter in what direction it 
may flow, it shall not be defiled on any 
pretext whatsoever. 

From this point of view it looks as if 
the Bar Association, even if it cannot im 

ach Judge Maynard, ought not to allow it 
to go down to posterity in legal annals, that 
an appointment like Judge-Maynard’s was 
made in this State in the year 1892 with- 
out one word of protest from the proper 
and self-appointed guardians of ‘the 
dignity and honor of the profession of 
the law.” And then there is a Commit- 
tee on ‘‘Judicial Nominations.” Surely 
the functions of this Committee extend 
also to judiciul appointments. Is there 
another nice distinction here? 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN ENGLAND. 


THE remark attributed to Sir William Ver- 
non Harcourt, ‘‘ Weare all Socialists now,” 
finds fresh illustration in the scheme which 
Mr. Chamberlain, with the backing of the 
National Provident League and many 
members of the clergy, is seriously urging 
upon Parliament and the country for the 
pensioning of all workingmen when they 
reach the age of sixty-five. In its original 
form his plan was a pretty close copy of the 
German model—that is, the workingman 
himself, his employer, and the State, were 
each to contribute in equal proportions to a 
fund out of which insurance against sick 
ness and pensions in old age could be paid, 
the whole process to be made compulsory 
by law. But there was needed only a 
little public discussion to make it evi- 
dent that some modifications would be 
necessary. First the sick-pay part of 
the scheme was dropped; then it was 
made voluntary instead of obligatory 
upon laboring men, and employers were 
freed from the necessity of contributing to 
the reserve fund. As nearly as can be 
gathered from Mr. Chamberlain's reserv- 
ed intimations, the final form restricts the 
application of the plan to Scotland, for the 
present, and provides that if a working 
man deposits £5 with the Government be 
fore he is twenty-five, the latter will add 
£15, so that the accumulations would suf- 
fice to pay a pension of five shillings a 
week after the age of sixty-five. 

As the intention is evidently more to 
abolish old-age pauperism than merely to 
promote habits of thrift, the question at 
once becomes pertinent to how great an 
extent old-age pauperism exists under the 
present conditions. It has been assumed, 





(and, indeed, this is the basis of the whole 
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movement), that it exists to an appall 
ing extent. A frequently repeated state 
ment of Canon Blackley, the head of 
the National Provident League, is that 
‘fone in every two of the wage-earn 
ing classes who pass the age of sixty 


tive dies as a pauper Others have put it 
that ‘45 per cent. of all persons in Eng 
land who reach the age of sixty years die 
as paupers.”” Mr. Charles Booth puts the 
proportion of paupers in the total popula 
but 
he admits that his figures are misleadingly 


tion above sixty-five at 38 per cent., 


high, since he has to class asa‘ 


every 


pauper” 


one who has received any parish 


assistance whatever This whole as 


pect of the case has just been rigorous 
ly investigated Mr. J. F. Wilkin 


He shows how loose and CXATYE rated 


by 
son 
the statistics quoted are, proves that there 
has been a steady decrease in pauperism as 
a whole in the past thirty vears—it was 
4.7 per cent. of the population in 1859, and 
but 2.8 in 1S89—and makes it probable that 
the whole number of paupers above sixty 
tive is now no more than 550,000 


at the 


very highest Thus the extent of the evil 
which it is proposed to remedy has been 
very greatly magnified at the start 

Apart from this preliminary oversight, 
the impracticability and impotence of the 
Mr 


The de posit of £5 


measure advocated by Chamberlain 


are at once apparent 
or £10, as may be agreed upon, is to be en 
tirely voluntary. Now, the very class of 
people who are most likely to turn out 
paupers at sixty-five are either naturaiiy 


improvident, so that they will not make 


their deposit, or are so close to starva 
tion even in youth that they cannot. 
On the other hand, those forehanded 


workmen who have savings, already en 
joy opportunities for placing them where 
they will serve both as insurance against 
sickness and a pension after working days 
are over. They have the Post-office system 
of annuities, and, above all, they have 
their own Friendly Societies. These socie- 
ties have now a membership of about 


| 4,500,000, and funds amounting to no less 


than £20,000,000 

It is precisely from these organizations 
that the most effective opposition to Mr. 
Chamberlain's planhas come. They stand 
for the principles of thrift and self-help 
and codperation, and have let it be clearly 
known that no bill can go through Parlia- 
ment which will interfere with the con- 
duct and progress of their affairs. The 
head of the Foresters said in a recent ad- 
‘‘Determined opposition should be 
offered to preference or patronage being 
given to any State fund.” At the same 
meeting the following resolution received 
the votes of all the 721 delegates pre 
sent: 


d ress: 


ae 


‘he question of superannuation has also 
come to the fore from the interest lately 
evinced in the subject by the Right Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.; but it should be 
well understood that State aid means State in- 
terference, and we are of opinion that no such 
thing will be tolerated by members of Friendly 
Societies. ’’ 


In the same tenor were the remarks of 
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the Master of the Manchester Unity at the 
annual meeting of that great society: 

‘** We have no desire to see set up another 
great Government Department, with its army 


of officials, to further tax the community under 
the plausible profession of benefits to the 


Mr. Chamberlain has endeavored to 
meet the objections of these organizations 
of workingmen. At their behest he has 
abandoned the compulsory character of 
the measure as originally conceived, and 
has attempted to annex their own pension 
system to his Government plan. But to do 
the latter, it would be necessary to have 
a Government inspection of the affairs 
of the Friendly Societies, and that they 
would never assent to. In fact, his scheme 
is now so cut down from its first magnifi- 
cent proportions that it has little to re- 
commmend it except its sentimental as- 
pect. Mr. Morley lately said that he 
‘‘ thought the man or the party whosolved 
the question of preventing a man who has 
worked hard all his life, maintained his 
family, has been a good citizen, from go- 
ing in his old age to the workhouse, would 
deserve more glory than by winning bat- 
tles on the field.” In this he expressed a 
feeling which is highly commendable, but 
which is no excuse for running into Social- 
istic schemes that will not bear exami- 
nation. 








RECONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. 


Lonpon, February 15, 1892. 


THE two last and the present sessions of Par- 
liament have, regarding Ireland, opened in 
manners diametrically different—that of 1890 
in assured hope and enthusiastic confidence; 
that of 1890-91 in the blackness of despair; the 
present, with a feeling of encouragement, espe- 
cially if we consider the results of the English 
by-elections, yet not without a grave concep- 
tion of the magnitude of difficulties before us 
when we remember the Parnellite success at 
Waterford. To most of the Irish members 
there appeared no possibility of difference re- 
garding Mr. Parnell’s duty and the right course 
to be pursued when, in November, 1890, they 
determined to bring him to book regarding the 
O'Shea verdict and his attitude towards the 
Liberal party and themselves. If their mental 
vision was then unsealed, and for the first time 
the selfishness of spirit to which he had de- 
clined stood fully revealed before them and the 
world, they also realized as they had never 
realized before his consummate adroitness and 
superb resource. A difference hinging entire- 
ly upon personal conduct of his which could be 
defended by no one, was, in a speech of a few 
minutes and in a short manifesto, made to turn 
upon totally different issues. They, not he, 
were put upon their defence. He recognized 
the subsistence of tense cords of feeling in the 
Irish heart which they thought had been for 
ever unstrung, and the growth of others of 
which they had been unaware. Suspicion and 
hatred of English parties and of the English 
people were again aroused. The cry of ‘‘ No 
priests in politics’’ was raised when it was 
found that the priests were opposed to him. 
The issues before the country were deliberately 
confused. 

The history of Irish affairs since has been the 
history of an effort, in the main successful, to 
reéstablish the Irish movement upon the basis, 





and carry it forward upon the lines, which Mr. 
Parnell himself had originally laid down, but 
which he and his followers had so strangely 
abandoned. His and their object thencefor- 
ward was to uproot the very foundations of an 
agitation carried with infinite toil, at infinite 
sacrifice, through twenty weary years almost to 
success. The crisis was desperate. The orga- 
nization of ‘he National League remained in Mr. 
Parnell’shands. The principal organ of public 
opinion in Ireland—theretofore also the organ of 
the Catholic bishops—supported his policy, and 
dared his opponents (the majority of the Irish 
party) to show their faces in Ireland. On the 
side of the nation as against a man, Davitt was 
more of a philosopher than an organizer. Sex- 
ton, supreme as a parliamentarian, was ill- 
fitted by disposition to face mobs and black- 
thorns. Dillon and O’Brien were in America, 
and on their return, after futile attempts at a 
settlement, went into prison with words of 
doubtful import on their lips. Justin Mc. 
Carthy, the new chairman, whom every one 
respected, was not the man for a rough-and- 
tumble fight. It was Mr. Healy in the main 
that saved the situation. If the storm was to 
be faced and beaten down, it was he that stood 
in the forefront. If within a few weeks a daily 
organ, the National Press, was started, and 
the reorganization of the country set about, if 
within a few months the Freeman’s Journal 
was compelled to swing into line with the ma- 
jority of the nation—to him, more than to any 
other man, was the credit due. And yet, by 
the violence of his language, Mr. Healy was 
between many a cause of profound difference, 
and he is pointed to by the Parnellites as a per- 
manent impediment in the way of reconcilia- 
tion. There can be little doubt that his writ- 
ings and utterances alienated many sensitive 
souls, incapable of perceiving that extrava- 
gance of language in support of right cannot 
warrant men in turning their backs upon the 
right. The question they should now ask 
themselves is, not whether they might not have 
preferred to have the crisis met in a spirit 
of complaisant and respectable amiability, but 
whether, remembering the language used by 
Mr. Parnell himself at the outset, and the 
course of action embarked upon by him and his 
adherents, it would have been possible, with 
any chance of success, so to have met it. That 
Healy and men like him are hated by the Par- 
nellites not on account of their language, but 
in proportion as they are dangerous opponents, 
is proved by the fact that just as Dillon, 
O’Brien, and Davitt, whose language has been 
studiously moderate, have come to the front, 
they have come to be hated in like manner. 
Scarcely worse treatment has by howling 
crowds in the streets of Dublin been meted out 
to Mr. Healy than has been meted out to men 
who, by their desire for forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation, have run the risk of being considered 
half-hearted. 

Nevertheless, the time has now come when 
scornful invective and denunciation had better 
give place to moderation. Mr. Parnell died, 
worn out by his own frantic efforts to undo his 
life’s work, all by which he will yet be re- 
membered. The evil passions resuscitated by 
him still bear sway in the breasts of his fol- 
lowers, and operate to a dangerous extent in 
many of the Irish constituencies. A daily 
paper has been set on foot to sustain and ad- 
vance the cause of faction. It mu-t indeed be 
difficult for Irishmen abroad to understand 
why there should not again be unity in the 
Irish party. If they withhold their help and 
countenance until there is union, if they hold 
their reason in abeyance in judging as to which 





side is deserving of their confidence and sup- 
port, they will fall into the same error as that 
into which British statesmen for so many gene- 
rations fell. Union is no more possible in Ire- 
land than in other countries. If it is necessary 
that she should in Parliament be represented 
for the present by a homogeneous body of rep- 
resentatives, and if there is no longer any ques- 
tion regarding Mr. Parnell’s leadership, the 
only intelligible basis of union that remains is 
that the minority should subordinate their feel- 
ings to those of the majority. More especially 
is this to be demanded when all the best-known 
and best-tried men—those who have striven 
longest and suffered most—are to be found on 
the side of the majority. Well might Irishmen 
stand in doubt if Davitt, Dillon, O’Brien, Mc- 
Carthy, Sexton, Healy, Sullivan, or one of them, 
advised union with the minority. The minority 
is largely composed of fresh additions to the 
ranks of the National party. The task they set 
before themselves and the country is to sweep 
the majority from political life; upon the 
strength of their own character and services to 
build up a pure and reliable party; to hamper, 
embarrass, and destroy the Liberals; to begin 
again where Mr. Parnell himself began, but 
without him, without the power of parliamen- 
tary protest possible under the old rules, with- 
out the possibility of resuscitating a land agita- 
tion. 

Surely, there never was a wilder programme 
p'aced before any people. If we cannot but 
admit that many of them are honest and de- 
voted, we are driven to the conclusion that 
they are carried away by some aberration of 
mind almost amounting to political lunacy. 
Their main reliance is upon the chivalrous 
devotion of the Irish people to the memory of 
Mr. Parnell; upon a feeling against clerical 
dictation, wholesome enough in itself, if not 
warranted in the-present juncture; upon na- 
tional pride as against what they style Mr. 
Gladstone’s interference in our affairs. Reason 
is being held in abeyance; feeling is to take its 
place—such feeling as led the French to receive 
Napoleon back from Elba and to elect his 
nephew; such feeling, if we are to judge from 
a remarkable article in the January Atlantic, 
as swayed the slave States when they went 
into rebellion. All hope of settlement in our 
day and generation would be at an end if such 
feeling moved the majority of the Irish people. 

That it does sway large numbers with a 
depth and fervor blinding to all best national 
interests is deeply to be deplored. Strange as 
it may appear, Parnellism is confined more to 
town than to country districts, where the peo- 
ple gained most from the agitation of the past 
twenty years. We always looked forward 
under home rule to Mr. Parnell leading the 
conservative instincts of the country against 
the towns; in place of which in his extremity 
he appealed to the radical and revolutionary 
instincts of the towns against the country. So 
long as the Parnellites can sustain their daily 
organ, the Independent, the longer the general 
election can be adjourned, the better for them 
and the Conservatives. They are now a much 
more potent factor in Irish politics than they 
are likely to be after the electors have dealt 
with them. The advent of the Liberals to 
power, and the introduction of a satisfactory 
Home- Rule Bill, would entirely cut the ground 
from under their feet. Poor as has been 
the success of Mr. Balfour’s Land Act, the 
agrarian movement is apparently breaking 
down under present complications. Ireland is 
not the fashion to the extent that she was. 
These considerations undoubtedly carry weight 
in Conservative counsels. Nevertheless, the 
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Liberal leaders and the English people, how- 
ever discouraged regarding Ireland, have un- 
doubtedly grasped the principles upon which 
alone the Irish difficulty can be solved. The 
anticipations of their opponents will be belied. 
Present trials and difficulties reveal more clear- 
ly than would under previous conditions have 
been possible, the real opinions of the Irish 
people. Much is now being brought to the test 
and fought out that would otherwise have had 
to be left in doubt until after the establishment 
of home rule. And, after a general election, 
whatever measure is accepted as final by a 
large majority of the Irish people is much more 
likely to be lasting and final than if it had been 
accepted by a majority elected merely upon the 
fiat of Mr. Parnell. D. B. 


THE DRINK QUESTION IN GERMANY. 
DRESDEN, February 18, 1892. 


A NEw idea is just getting above the horiz n 
of German thought. A body of citizens, small in 
number, but containing a large proportion of 
the thoughtful and competent observers of the 
social situation, are by no means content with 
the drinking habits of the people. They be- 
lieve that, even if violent Crunkenness is still 
rare, the physical and moral fibre of the nation 
is being weakened from year to year; and it is 
this sentiment which has now found expression 
in the recent Bill for the Repression of Drunk- 
enness. The fact that agitation on the subject 
has been able to reach the Reichstag, has been 
commended by the Emperor, and has been sup- 
ported by some of the most important persons 
in the State, certainly makes a very important 
incident in German social history, and I use 
the present moment of discussion to point out 
what seem to me the social influences and 
movements which lie behind the bill. 

The contents of the present bill make up a 
strange mingling of some proposals which to an 
American seem very elementary, with others 
which seem very harsh. It is curious to hear 
the appeal to personal liberty made at such dif- 
ferent points in different lands. The American 
citizen has grown accustomed to having his 
liberty infringed in the case of drink, but 
thinks of Germany as a monument of Govern- 
mental interference because it has State rail- 
ways and telegraphs and compulsory army- 
service. The German, on the other hand, takes 
these institutions as in the course of nature, 
and is even willing that the State shall put 
drunkards under guardianship and sequestrate 
their estates; but he draws the line of personal 
liberty at his own right to unlimited beer. 
Much more interesting, however, than the fate 
of the present bill is the question what the in- 
fluences are which lie behind it, and which will 
remain of importance even if the bill is wholly 
lost. These influences appear to be of two 
kinds; first, the growth of organized tempe- 
rance organizations in Germany; and second, 
and much more effective, the serious impres- 
sion felt by many of the best-informed citizens 
that a social crisis for the country is near at 
hand in which the liquor question must have 
its part. As to the first of these influences, the 
story for Germany is short, and, until very 
lately, insignificant. Most of the movements 
which have got any foothold in Germany have 
come to it from without. The Blue Cross or- 
ganization has come over from Switzerland 
and secured some little following among evan- 
gelical Christians in Germany. The Good 
Templars have come down from Denmark and 
have a limited membership in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. An International Temperance League 
bas been organized within the past year with 





its bureau in Denmark, and has begun the pub- 
lication of a monthly journal devoted to the 
cause (Internationale Monatsschrift zur Be- 
kdmpfung der Trinksitten). Three sma!l so- 
cieties rally the German total abstainers, one 
under the lead of Prof. Forel, the director of 
an insane asylum in Ziirich, one under Prof. 
Bunge, a physiologist of Basel, and one direct- 
ed by a most devoted and intelligent leader in 
all social reforms, Dr. W. Bode of Dresden. Of 
these societies the Swiss stands more especially 
for State prohibition, and the Dresden Club for 
personal influences. Each branch is active 
with tracts and periodicals, but none of the 
three numbers more than seventy members. 


The only considerable temperance associa- 
tion is the ‘‘Verein gegen den Missbrauch geis- 
tiger Getrinke.’’ This society, founded in 1883, 
may be said to have a real social importance. 
It numbers about 10,000 members, grouped in 
some thirty local associations. Its member- 
ship is almost wholly recruited from the edu- 
cated and influential class. Among its first 
supporters were the Emperor Frederick, Gen. 
von Moltke, Field-Marshal Herwarth von Bit 
tenfeld, and the Oberbiirgermeister Miquel, 
now Prussian Minister of Finance and one of 
the most important persons in Germany. It 
has also among its members many physicians, 
prison officials, directors of asylums, pastors 
concerned with missionary work, charity ex- 
perts like Dr. Emminghaus of Gotha, econo- 
mists like Prof. Bohmert of Dresden, and many 
other persons brought professionally or by 
their philanthropic activity into close relations 
with the question of drink. This society de- 
mands no pledge of abstinence; indeed, at 
its Congress last summer in Bremen, wine was 
served on the tables. It calls for nothing more 
than a general interest in moderation, and 
unites all who feel the social danger of drink. 
The present Emperor, following the example 
of his father, has formally expressed the hope 
that this society may prosper. It is in reality 
the parent of the present bill, for which it has 
repeatedly petitioned. As early as December, 
1887, it formulated its wishes in almost the 
same language. The law now proposed may 
thus be fairly described as offered to the coun- 
try by its expert philanthropists, and as hav- 
ing its strength through the social position of 
a few of its adherents. 

Yet this amount of direct agitation is not, I 
think, sufticient to account for the new interest 
in the drink question in Germany. Quite apart 
from the efforts of these reformers, there seems 
to be an impression in many minds that both 
the money and the physical strength of the 
people are being seriously wasted, and this, too, 
at a time when both are terribly needed. The 
fact is that the nations of Europe are now en- 
gaged in a contest for life itself—a contest 
which has been until very lately for military 
supremacy, but which has now been abruptly 
and happily transferred to the field of trade. 
The demand in each country is so great, the 
competition so close, and the results may be so 
portentous, that intelligent men are setting 
themselves to consider every factor of the case 
which may have any weight; and in Germany, 
at least, many observant persons have come to 
see that one important factor is the drink- 
habit. The nation which first checks the 
present increase in the use of liquor will 
have, it is seen, a tremendous advantage both 
in physical and economic warfare. The first 
newspaper article which suggested to me that 
the Germans were aware of the social danger 
of drink was, curiously enough, the Army 
Journal. It described the autumn manceuvres 
at Erfurt, where a detachment of reserves was 





called out to take part in those days of vigorous 
drill. These men, summoned thus abruptly 
from their ordinary pursuits, soon showed that 
they were in poor physical trim and quite un- 
fit for active service; and the military critic 
attributed this fact to the inactive, beer-drink- 
ing habit of life into which they had sunk. 
‘* Uniess,’’ he wrote, ‘‘Germany redeems her- 
self from the saloon, she will look in vain for 
competent defenders when the test of war is to 
be met. A man cannot rise from his ‘ Kneipe’ 
and fight weil for his fatherland.’’ 


This judgment, made from the military 
point of view, appears even better justified 
when one considers the present economic situa- 
tion in Europe. Germans, on the whole, agree 
with their Emperor that the new reciprocity 
treaties begin a new period in European his- 
tory. But with this change in diplomacy, a 
new importance is given to questions of social 
science. A new test of supremacy is presented 
The nation, or the group of nations, which is 
internally the healthiest, the most self-contain 
ed, and the most productive, will best meet 
this new test. The most sober and thrifty 
nation will have a tremendous advantage ta 
this industrial competition. Where, then 
people are beginning to ask themselves—i« 
there any great waste of income, and where 
can any saving be made? This question 
points directly to the drink habit. Add to this 
new industrial diplomacy the present extreme 
dearness of the necessities of food, partly the 
result of vicious legislation and partly of the 
bad harvest of the year. Bread bas cost more 
in Germany this autumn than in any year 
since the so-called famine year of IS47. The 
common price through the last twenty years of 
the coarse rye bread of the country has been 
about two and a half cents a pound, and often 
it has gone as low as twocents. It has cost this 
autumn nearly four cents. Germany is, on the 
whole, a nation of poor people. In thousands 
of homes life is sustained on an incredibly nar- 
row margin of income. The average income 
per head in the kingdom of Saxony is about 
#106, and there are scores of cases in the Saxon 
district of Zittau in which whoe families of 
weavers, man, wife, and from one to four 
children, make both ends meet on $100 a year, 
In such a state of things a new importance is 
given to the question: How much dees Ger- 
many spend on drink? Is it not an unreason- 
able amount, and does it not seriously limit 
both the food production and the financial 
strength of the country ? 

These questions have seemed to me so im- 
portant that I have asked a most competent 
expert, Dr. W. Bode, to make an abstract of 
the imperial statistics for the year 1880-'90, 
bearing on this subject. The result of this 
examination will make the first study of the 
kind in Germany, and will soon be published 
in pamphiet form under the title of ‘ The Ger- 
man Drink Question’ (‘ Die Deutsche Alcohol- 
Frage’). The facts which will there be described 
in detail are, briefly stated, as follows: The 
production of material manufactured into beer, 
wine, and spirits in Germany occupied in 
1883-'90 just about one-fifteenth of the culti- 
vated land of the whole country, a territory 
somewhat larger than the kingdom of Saxony 
or the grand-duchy of Baden, and somewhat 
smaller than the kingdom of Wirtemberg. If 
this immense field, thus devoted to the liquor 
traffic, were diverted to the production of 
food, there might be raised on it in a year 
1,637 millions of kilogrammes of rye, a quan- 
tity sufficient to make 43,272 millions of 
pounds of the bread on which the poorer 
classes chiefly live. The fifty millions of 
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people of Germany would be able to have 
of this bread 651¢ pounds apiece, or a 
family of eight persons, 524 pounds; enough to 
give them their entire food for six or seven 
weeks, The loss in money value may be esti- 
mated at a total of 458 millions of marks—a loss 
to each inhabitant of 9 marks 17 pf., or to a 
family of eight of 73 marks, enough to pay all 
the expenses of a weaver’s family for about 
eight weeks. In the direct service of the liquor 
traffic, agriculture, manufacture, and retail- 
ing, about one and a half millions of men are 
engaged, outof the twenty and one-half mil- 
lions occupied in all the industries of the land. 
In other words, about one-quarter of the pro- 
ductive energy of the country is devoted to 
this business. The consumption of drink per 
head of the population gave in 1889-90 the fol- 
lowing figures: Wine, 6.44 liters; distilled, 
4.64 liters (pure alcohol) ; beer, 106.3 liters. 

In the presence of facts of these dimensions 
it isin vain to say that the temperance ques- 
tion in Germany is not serious and pressing. 
Here, as in other lands, it is at least one possi- 
ble key of the economic situation. Professor 
Schmoller of Berlin, perhaps the most impor- 
tant leader of the younger political econo- 
mists of Germany, has expressed himself une- 
quivocally on the subject as follows: ‘‘ Among 
our working people, the conditions of domestic 
life, of education, of prosperity, of progress or 
degradation, are all dependent on the proportion 
of income which flows down the father’s throat. 
The whole condition of our lower and middle 
classes—one may even without exaggeration 
say the future of our nation—depends on this 
question. If it is true that half our paupers 
become so through drink, it gives us some esti- 
mate of the costly burden which we tolerate. 
No other of our vices bears comparison with 
this.’’ Francis G. PEABODY. 








Correspondence. 


MR. COLE’S ENGRAVINGS. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NatTION: 

Sir: In view of the closing of the series of 
engravings from the early Italian painters, 
now in course of publication in the Century, a 
desire has been expressed by several artists and 
amateurs of art, of high distinction, among 
whom I may mention E. Burne-Jones, G. 
F. Watts, and W. B. Richmond, to obtain 
from Mr. Cole a series of engravings of a still 
more important character, from the same 
epoch of art in which he has shown so thorough 
an appreciation and such masterly power of 
reproduction in the Century engravings. 
Those who have followed the series will have 
noticed that in the course of the publication 
there has been a curious diversity in the style 
of the engraving, which is not explained by the 
relation of the prints in their order. The 
reason for this is, that when Mr. Cole went to 
Europe, he fell first under the influence of the 
later painters of the Italian school, and began 
his work in the Louvre, with the ‘‘ Entomb- 
ment of Titian,’? Da Vinci’s ‘‘ Mona Lisa,’’ 
etc., and it was only when he had been some 
time in Italy and had become acquainted with 
the earlier painters, that he entered fully into 
the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, and his 
engraving from that time changed its character 
entirely, as will be seen by the reproductions 
of Gentile da Fabriano, Duccio, Botticelli, 
Mantegna, etc., etc., and the engravings which 
come later in the course of his work are cer- 
tainly the most masterly and conscientious 
transcripts to black and white that have ever 
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been made from that school. Mr. Burne-Jones 
says of them that they are better than any pho- 
tograph; Mr. Watts says that they are incom- 
parably the best renderings of early Italian art 
ever made. M. Hébert of the Académie de 
France has said to me, among other most 
flattering expressions, that ‘‘ line could go no 
further in fidelity to the spirit of the origi- 
nals.’? Richmond says that they are incom- 
parable in their truthfulness; and old Caval- 
caselle, the veteran critic of Italian art, says 
that they are the best reproductions of their 
epoch ever made. 

Mr. Cole would be glad to be enabled to do, 
ata living price, a series of prints four times 
the size of those in the Century, from the 
earlier painters, and from works either never 
reproduced or unsatisfactorily reproduced; 
and I propose, on behalf of the admirers of 
Mr. Cole’s work, to call for subscriptions for a 
series of wood-engravings which I believe 
would be the most important reproductions of 
the noblest school of painting the world has 
ever seen, both as to size and fidelity. The 
blocks would be about ten by sixteen inches, 
and it is proposed to limit the edition to 250 
copies. Mr. Cole desires to make the series of 
twelve, but it seems to me that it would be 
better to limit the subscriptions to a series of 
six, which would be delivered, printed under 
the engraver’s own eyes, for $50; and if the 
subscribers then desired to renew their sub- 
scriptions for another six, the way is open. 
Mr. Burne-Jones is confident of securing fifty 
subscribers in his own circle, and if 200 can be 
got, Mr. Cole would set about the work at 
once, his work for the Century being about 
completed. The half of the subscription would 
be payable as soon as the number is complete 
and the work determined on, and the other half 
when the prints are delivered. This is ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that the artist has 
not the means of support for the period in 
which he would be engaged in the undertaking. 

If some enterprising and liberal publisher 
would undertake the work at his own risk, the 
matter would be simplified and the end of the 
friends of Mr. Cole’s art equally attained; the 
only requisite being that he should be left free 
as to the choice and treatment of the subjects, 
which would be from Giotto and Duccio down. 

Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 


Rog, February 18, 1892. 





THE SUFFERING IN RUSSIA. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NaTION: 

Srr: I was interested in your recent article 
on ‘* Aid for the Starving Russians.’’ I have 
already sent receipts for cooking cornmeal to 
Russia. They will be published far and wide, 
so that when the meal contributed by our gene- 
rous Northwest reaches the sufferers, they will 
know how to deal with it. The receipts which 
I selected were mush, Johnnycake, and Boston 
rye-and-cornmeal bread. Molasses is scarce 
and dear in Russia, and will probably be 
omitted from the Boston bread, for that reason 
and because the taste there runs to sour, not to 
sweet, bread. I sent these receipts only by 
way of precaution. Cornmeal (kukurtiza) is 
by no means unknown there. My friends 
in Petersburg told me that they bought it 
whenever they could, but I never chanced to 
see any on the table, or to find any in the 
shops, though the dealers knew what I wanted. 
In one of the imperial parks, near Petersburg, 
I have seen corn used as a fine variety of leaf- 
plant. One ambitious stalk had attained the 
height of a foot and a half, and sported a tiny 
ear and silk. It will not grow as grain until a 





hot region eight hundred or a thousand miles 
south of Petersburg is reached. <A recent 
paragraph in a Russian newspaper states that 
cornmeal is now being shipped from Odessa to 
the suffering districts in the interior, and the 
peasants have, without doubt, already dis- 
covered some ways of cooking it, where they 
were not already familiar with it. There is no 
difficulty about grinding it, as they make 
several sorts of meal (krupd) in Russia. Oat- 
meal is not among them. After a long and 
wearisome search, when I was informed con- 
descendingly, in shop after shop, that oatmeal 
was fit only for animals, I succeeded in getting 
a little, in St. Petersburg. I never repeated 
the experiment. No amount of cooking could 
make that improperly prepared oatmeal fit for 
human consumption. 

The highest aristocracy of Russia is now 
forming into groups, proceeding in person to 
the villages which are distant from railways 
and other means of communication, and 
administering help to the sufferers. This has 
been found to be one of the most efficacious 
methods of rendering aid. Those who cannot 
go themselves are choosing the most afflicted 
localities, and sending their contributions to 
persons of whose honesty they are perfectly 
sure, and corresponding with them to keep 
track of the work. Thus, the cousin of Count 
L. N. Tolstoi, who writes me these details, has 
chosen for her sphere of activity (being of an 
age and health which preclude personal activity 
on the spot) three districts: in Saratoff, where 
a little hospital has been organized for women 
and children reduced to beggary; in Orel, 
where a cousin, Prince V., is distributing 
succor himself day and night, to prevent any 
deception; in Penza, where, in a very poor 
convent, the nuns feed and shelter between 80 
and 100 starving people a day, though they 
have hardly enough to eat themselves. In this 
manner, the proper expenditure of every penny 
is assured and isa real benefit. The Count’s 
cousin has raised funds for her work, among 
other means, by translating ‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission’ into French. She has already realized 
$350 and expects at least $500 from ‘ Miss Too- 
sey.’ It may be of interest to Americans to 
learn how active and practical the Russians 
themselves are in this crisis.—Yours truly, 


IsaBEL F. Hapcoop. 
9 EAST 22D STREET, 
NEW YORK, February 27, 1892. 





THE PERIODIC LAW. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Without detracting an iota from the 
fame of Prof. Mendeléef, who is one of the 
greatest chemists of this or any age, 1 may 
venture to correct the statement made in the 
Nation of February 4 (review of ‘ The Princi- 
ples of Chemistry’), that this great Russian 
scientist was the discoverer of ‘‘ the Periodic 
Law.’’ In 1882, it is true, the Royal. Society 
of London did award the Davy medal to Prof. 
Mendeléef, conjointly with Lothar Meyer, 
‘*for their discovery of the periodic relations 
of the atomic weights.’’ This action was taken 
in ignorance of the fact that in 1864, a number 
of years before Mendeléef and Meyer had be- 
gun their investigations, Prof. John A. R. 
Newlands of England had pointed out the 
law of octaves and the periodicity of func- 
tions. For some strange reason the discovery 
attracted little notice at the time, but after the 
Royal Society had honored his rivals, Prof. 
Newlands claimed recognition as the original 
discoverer. The fact having been conclusively 
established, the Royal Society in 1887 awarded 
the Davy medal for that year to Prof. New- 
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lands ‘* for his discovery of the Periodic Law 
of the Chemical Elements,’’ adding, ‘‘ Al 
though in the somewhat less complete form in 
which the law was enunciated by him, it did 
not at the time attract the attention of che- 
mists, still, in so far as the work of the two 
foreign chemists above mentioned was antici- 
pated, the priority belongs to Mr. Newlands ”’ 
(vide Proceedings of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, 1887-’88, vol. 43, p. 195). 

Even Newlands was almost anticipated by 
Beguyer de Chancourtois, who was catching a 
gleam of the great truth enunciated by New- 
lands, and elaborated by Mendeléef, when he 
brought out his treatise in 1863, entitled, ‘ Vis 
Tellurique, classement naturel des corps sim- 
ples ou radicaux, obtenu au moyen d’un 
systtme de classification hélicoidal et nu- 
mérique.’—Yours truly, C. DEK. 

New YORK, February 5, 1892, 


aaa 


[If our correspondent will read carefully | 


what the Council of the Royal Society say 
about Newlands, he will see that they do 
not commit themselves very far. In truth, 
the step taken by him was not a difficult 
one. The principal precursor of Mende- 
léef was, as it seems to us, that penetrat- 
ing intellect, Josiah P. Cooke, who first 
proved that all the elements were arranged 
in natural series. For though his classifi- 
cation was not free from uncertainties, 
which have since been removed, nor from 
such mistakes as the association of borax 
and silicon according to the ideas of that 
day, yet his memoir could leave no real 
doubt of the general serial arrangement; 
and this was a great advance upon what 
Dumas and others had done. After the 
new atomic weights came in, it was in- 
evitable that every well-informed and in- 
genious chemist, in speculating upon the 
relations of the properties and atomic 
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its evidence, is shown by the formal and 20 per cent. tariff on his $8000 worth of goods 


audacious descriptions he gave of the 
properties of several elements then undis 
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weights of the elements, should be led to | 


write the different series in a certain suc- 
cession, somewhat as follows: 


Li Na K os Rb Ag Cs 
7 23 39 85 101 132 
_ Mg Ca Zn Sr Cd Ba Pb 
24 40 65 87 112 137 206 
Cc Si Ti -- Zr Su 
12 28 48 90 118 
N P i As Nb Sb _ Bi 
14 31 51 75 ow 122 210 
oO 8 Cr Se Mo Te Ww 
16 32 52 78 96 128 184 
Fl cl —_ Br a I 
19 354g 80 127 


It would also be remarked that the atomi- 
cities of these series seemed to be i, ii, iv, 
iii, ii, i. 


No doubt, many a chemist in | 


those days drew up a table more or less 


like this, but refrained from publishing it, 
feeling that a great discovery was immi 
nent. An obscure American chemist ac- 
tually assigned this as a reason for not at 
taching his name to such a table. Yet 
this was all, if not more than all, that 
Newlands did; and his papers, in a very 
widely circulated journal, made no sensa- 
tion. 

Of all those who were puzzling over the 
relations of the elements, Mendeléef alone 
had the sagacity to discern the true scheme 
of relationship; and this he was aided in 
doing by his more profound study of the 
relations between their general properties. 
His wonderfully vivid conception of the 
scheme, as well as his clear perception of 








and by the subsequent triumphant 
verification of his predictions, espe- 
cially of what seemed the most wild 
and improbable of all—that relating 
to gallium. Very few inductions in the 
whole history of science are worthy of be- 
ing compared with this as efforts of reason. 
The work of Lothar Meyer also has great 
value as supplementary to that of Mende 
léef. In all branches of physics, induc- 
tions concerning periodic laws are most 
difficult to establish; and the pursuit of 
indications of periodicity leads all but the 
most wary of minds to some wild-goose 
chase. Yet how quickly and completely 
the periodic law of chemistry was put out 
of doubt! 

While we are upon this subject, we may 
suggest that if there are atomicules that 
are Boscovichian points, two or more of 
these might attract one another according 
to such a law that they would approach 
one another in spirals without ever be- 
coming separated; and in this way it 
might be supposed that the atoms of most 
of the existing chemical elements have 
been built up from a few different kinds, 
and that it is in this way that the relations 
between the atomic weights have arisen. 
—EpD. NATION. } 


PROTECTION. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Your issue of December 17, 1891, con- 
tained some pointed remarks with regard to 
the action of the firm of Jas. W. Queen & Co., 
in complaining to the Government that certain 
professional persons were obtaining micro- 
scopes, ostensibly for laboratory work, and 
afterwards selling them to students. Their 
virtuous indignation over this matter called to 
my mind a conversation of some months since 
with a gentleman who told me that he had seen 
in an English medical journal an advertisement 
by this firm, offering a case of optical test 
lenses at a certain price, adding below that the 
same case was $15 more in the United States. 
As they are not known to be in business from 
purely philanthropic motives, it is probable 
that this American firm can not only compete 
with foreign manufacturers of test lenses, but 
can make a fair profit in so doing. The iniqui- 
tous ‘* protective ”’ tariff, however, makes it 
possible for them to demand and obtain #15 
extra profit from me. OPTICUS. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 27, 1892. 





To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sirk: Gen. Walker's suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment should charge immigrants $100 each is 
offered, I presume, because of the widely dif- 
fused conviction that the class of immigrants 
we have received has debased our political life; 
but from a protectionist standpoint I do not 
consider the amount large enough. I am a 
laboring man, thirty years of age. I earn 

say) $300 per annum, and shall probably con- 


tinue to do so for ten years, making the value | 


of my labor $,000. I pay a tax of from 30 to 
100 per cent. on my wearing apparel, furni- 
ture, tools, ete. ; why should I not be protected 
by making my foreign competitor pay at least 


or WO instead of S10" Resp 
THos. F. ANDERSON 
Cricaeo, February 3, 1892 


SCIENCE IN AMERICA 
To THE Eprror oF Tae Nation: 

Sir: The fine aphorism of Calgacus, ‘‘Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est,’’ has its obverse in 
the fact that ‘* Omne proximum pro ignobili 
est.’’ One would hardly suspect, from reading 
the interesting and excellent letter of Mr 
Stille in your issue of the 11th inst., that the 
doctrines of the complex variable, of ¢ 
form depiction — zusammenhangend und tn 
den kleinsten Teilen dhnlich—of multiply 
compendent miultifoliate Riemannian sur 
faces, with their Windungs- und Verzwer 
gungspunkte, lacets Jondamentaur, et 
omne genus, were taught carefully and 
studied zealously almost within ear-shot of 
the writer. Yet such is the case The en 
closed conspectus shows that courses in such 
subjects not only are offered—there is ht 
tle art in that—but are actually pursued at the 
University of the State of Missouri 
the class will meet not three times, as now, but 


five times per week, throughout the year, and 


Next year 


follow in the fresh tracks of Hermite, Halphen 

and Weierstrass. But even Freshman = stu 

dents here are familiarized with ©+fy and 
imaginary exponentals, while for the whole 
body of geometric discipline the researches of 
Bolyai, Lobatchevsky, and Riemann are regu 

lative.—Respectfully, 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH 


CoLumBiA, Mo., February 19, 1882 


{We are pleased to learn that mathe 
matics is so deeply studied in Missouri 
The lectures of Hermite form a good in- 
troduction to the theory, and the work of 
Halphen to the practical side, of the doc- 
trine of functions As we are unac 
quainted with any treatise of Weierstrass 
capable of being used for a text-book, the 
study of this author (concurrently, per- 
haps, with that of the orations of Cal- 
gacus) cannot fail to impress us very much 
Nothing is said of projective geometry, 
which ought to be a compulsory study 
where there are any compulsory studies; 
but we cannot expect a relatively small 


university to cover every branch of mathe- 
matics, nor would such an ambitious at 





tempt be wise. Weare glad the ideas of 
Riemann (including doubtless those of 
| Cayley and Klein) are regulative, and that 
| Lobatchevsky is at hand for students who 
wish to approach the non-Euclidian geo 
metry by the elementary method. Bolyai 
is a make-weight.—EbD. NATION. | 


KIRK’S ALLIBONE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 

Srr: Had I been aware of your rule not to 
print rejoinders to your reviews, I should cer- 
| tainly not have had the presumption to claim 
| exemption from it. But since you have pub- 
| lished my letter, with a reply which is calcu- 
| lated, however undesignedly, to convey a 
wrong impression as to the scope of my book 
and the principles on which it was prepared— 
a matter not exclusively of personal impor- 
tance—I must ask the further indulgence of 
being permitted to offer a brief explanation. 
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The work is not a revision of Allibone’s, and I 
am no more responsible for his defects than he, 
if he were still living, would be for mine. The 
evidence I found that a revision of his 
work would some day be necessary, led 
me occasionally to omit entries which could 
not so appropriately be inserted in 
the ‘Supplement’ as in a revised edition 
of the original work. This will account 
for the omission, among others, of Mrs. Fol- 
len’s book, Allibone having mentioned her ear- 
lier works, but without dates, etc., so that 
what seemed to be really required was an en- 
tirely new statement in his ‘Dictionary.’ The 
omission of Miss Sheppard’s name was also in- 
tentional, and was obviously necessary if my 
work was to have any definite limits; for Alli- 
bone had recorded her death, which occurred 
several years before the date at which the 
‘Supplement’ takes up the entries under the 
letter 8S, and there was no more reason for my 
resuscitating her on account of his having 
failed to mention ‘Almost a Heroine’ than 
there would have been for my going back 
over the whole field of English literature in 
search of similar cases. J.C. Mangan’s death 
is not mentioned by Allibone; but it occurred 
within his period, and hence the ‘ Poems,’ a 
posthumous work, did not appear to me to call 
for admission in the ‘ Supplement.’ 

Several other omissions, among those which 
you have noticed, may be defenled on the 
same or similar grounds. Thus, Custis’s 
* Recollections of Washington ’ was omitted be- 
cause Allibone had inserted it under Washing- 
ton's name, where readers would be pretty sure 
to look for it when they failed to find it under 
that of the author. George H. Derby was 
omitted because Allibone had inserted his books 
under the pseudonym under which they ap- 
peared. ‘‘Doesticks’’ is an entry which, in 
accordance with the rule mentioned in my 
preface, I should not in any case have made 
without some fuller knowledge of the person- 
ality of the writer; but you will be glad to 
learn that this ‘‘ representative of American 
humor ’’ was not ‘‘ entirely ignored’’ by Alli- 
bone, who, on the contrary, gave a presuma- 
bly full list of his, immortal works under his 
real name—Mortimer J. Thompson. 

Your suggestion that I ought to have based 
my statements on contemporary reviews and 
advertisements seems to me to involve a mis- 
conception of the comparative value of such 
authorities and of the feasibility of such a 
course. A certain number of my entries were, 
in fact, derived from these sources; but to 
have made an exhaustive research among them, 
especially for American books, would have 
been to postpone to an indefinitely remote pe- 
riod the completion of the ‘Supplement ’ on 
the chance of adding a few hundred titles to 
the ninety-three thousand there enumerated, 
while it would not have saved me from the 
commission of mistakes such as I have referred 
to as ‘‘serious.’’ 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN Foster Kirk. 

PHILADELPHIA, February 29, 1892. 








A.D. F. RanpoipH & Co. have nearly ready 
‘The Early Religion of Israel,’ by Prof. 
Robertson of Glasgow University; ‘ The Life 
Beyond,’ by George Hepworth; ‘The New 
Life,’ by Andrew Murray; and ‘A Girl’s 
Winter in India,’ by Mary Thorn Carpenter. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. will add to their 
‘* Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series,’’ edited by 





Arthur Stedman, a collection of ‘ Merry Tales 
by Mark Twain’; ‘Selected Poems from Walt 
Whitman’; ‘The German Emperor and his 
Eastern Neighbors,’ by Poultney Bigelow; and 
‘Don Finimondone: Calabrian Sketches,’ by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza. 

Harper & Bros. announce ‘ Monsieur Henri 
[de la Rochejacquelein] : A Footnote to French 
History,’ by Louise Imogen Guiney; and 
‘Van Bibber and Others,’ short stories by 
Richard Harding Davis. 

Worthington Co. will publish immediately 
a translation, by Lita Angelica Rice, of Hector 
Malot’s ‘ Conscience.’ 

‘Ground Arms!’ an English version, by Mrs. 
Alice Asbury Abbott, of Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner’s novel, ‘ Die Waffen nieder!’ is about 
to be issued by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Dr. Prompt, author of several monographs 
on matters pertaining to the study of Dante, 
and M. Maignien, librarian at Grenoble, an- 
nounce the speedy publication of a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the manuscript of 
Dante’s ‘ De vulgari eloquio,’ which is pre- 
served in the library of Grenoble. This is 
not only one of the two important manu- 
scripts of the work in existence, both dating 
from about the end of the fourteenth century, 
but is probably the more important of the two, 
being that used as a basis for the editio 
princeps of 1577 by Corbinelli, whose marginal 
notes are still legible. The reproduction is 
nearly the size of the original, and makesa 
book of some fifty pages. Subscriptions, at 
seven francs, are to be addressed to M. Mai- 
gnien, Conservateur de Ja Bibliothéque de Gre- 
noble. Still another forthcoming publication 
shows the growing interest in France, long in- 
different in such matters, in Dante studies. 
Lectne & Oudin, who recently published M. 
Edouard Rod’s ‘Dante’ in their series of 
‘** Classiques Populaires,’’ now announce Mile. 
C. Augis’s translation of ‘‘ importante étude 
de J. A. Symonds sur Dante, son temps, son 
q@uvre, son génie,”’ 

‘La Femme au point de vue du Droit Public’ 
is the title of a work by M. Ostrogorski which 
has been crowned by the Faculté de Droit of 
Paris, and appears in the series published by 
Arthur Rousseau. The author has compared 
the electoral laws of the principal countries of 
the world, finding that female suffrage -in its 
unlimited form prevails only in our State of 
Wyoming. In a modified form, generally as 
connected with the possession of property, it 
isto be found in the Isle of Man, in Austria, 
Sweden, and Italy. But in local affairs, and 
for special purposes, women have rights of 
voting in almost all parts of the earth—rights 
that are for the most part, except in this coun- 
try, of ancient date. The author also gives 
the established rules for female successicn to 
the throne, for regency, etc., and adds chap- 
ters upon the capacity of women for holding 
office and following various public occupa- 
tions. A translation of the work is to appear 
in Sonnenschein’s ‘* Social Science Series.’’ 

We spoke the other day with approval of Prof. 
Teegan’s treatise on ‘ Elementary Education 
in France,’ and drew from it an augury which 
its readers will find confirmed in M. Jost’s 
Annuaire de l’ Enseignement Primaire, now in 
its eighth year (Paris: Armand Colin & Cie.). 
This is, for 1892, a solid little volume of 600 
pages, equally divided between statistics and 
personnel of the primary department, and pa- 
pers on a variety of topics such as, we fear, are 
caviare to the majority of our primary-school 
teachers. One of these, ‘‘ Ne bouleversons pas 
notre orthographe,’’ by M. Martel, is an able 
and sensible objection to the proposals of 
French spelling reformers, and can be read 





with profit by our own. Of wide application, 
also, are the papers on ‘‘ Les Musées scolaires,’’ 
‘* Un Musée scolaire dans une école rurale.’’ 
Another treats of public instruction in Tonkin; 
and Germany and England, with ‘‘ abroad’’ 
generally, are included in the conspectus of the 
various contributors. At the end are to be 
found book reviews for 1891, geographical and 
scientific surveys, a necrology, and a bibliogra- 
phy. 

From the same publishers we have the new 
periodical launched last month, Revue Uni- 
versitaire, of which the object is to improve 
secondary education in France. M. Lavisse 
opens the ball with an article on necessary re- 
forms in this direction, and Mile. M. Dugard 
takes up the theme in behalf of hersex. M. 
Lavisse looks to a special training of professors, 
and would have them instructed in the current 
ideas of England and Germany by missionaries 
sent each year to report on them. Mlle. 
Dugard shows that in the ten years since the 
higher education for girls was fairly organiz- 
ed, there have sprung up 24 lycées, 26 colléges, 
and fifty courses; this in spite of much opposi- 
tion, not yet wholly overcome. Extracts from 
Dr. W. Douglas Hogg’s official report on Eng- 
lish and French college life are begun and will 
be continued. The last part of the Revue is 
taken up with examinations and competitions, 
themes, etc., and with notes and news. 

The periodical third in the scale, devoted to 
‘* enseignement supérieur,’’ is the Revue In- 
ternationale de l’ Enseignement (A. Colin & 
Cie.), now in its twelfth year. In the January 
number twenty pages are devoted to an ac- 
count of Welles!ey College (Mass.), by E. 
Stropeno, who cannot withhold his praise from 
programme and performance, yet feels that in 
trying to give women, in Moliére’s language, 
‘“des clartés de tout,’’ the college overdoes, 
and ‘‘ virilizes’’ female education instead of 
‘* feminizing *’ the courses laid down for men. 
But he observes that this tendency is not con- 
fined to Wellesley or to America. 

Last year’s great earthquake in Japan has 
been studied and described, with the aid of 
twenty-nine photographs, by Profs. Milne and 
Burton, and the work has been published in 
that country at once sumptuously and at a low 
price. The seat of origin of the catastrophe 
was ‘‘ a Lasin of paleeozoic hills where there are 
neither volcanoes nor volcanic rocks,’’ but 
which has a very bad record in the matter of 
earthquakes. 

The twenty-ninth volume of Sidney Lee’s 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (Macmil- 
lan) ranges from Inglis to John. The Scottish 
and English monarchs, James and John, fill a 
large space together, the sketch of James I. of 
England being from the pen of Mr. 8. R. Gar- 
diner. The editor himself writes to good pur- 
pose on Ireland and his forgeries, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen deals tenderly with Jeffrey. 
Dr. Richard Garnett gives a very clear idea of 
Edward Irving’s character and career. Other 
noticeable articles are on Richard Jefferies, 
Jenner, Douglas Jerrold, and W. 8S. Jevous. 
The Rev. M. G. Watkins sums up the cannibal 
incident which clouds the memory of Stanley’s 
lieutenant, J. S. Jameson, on the Congo, by 
saying: ‘‘Of the inhumanity thus imputed 
to Jameson he was undoubtedly incapable, 
but that he was guilty of reprehensible callous- 
ness is apparent from his own version of the 
affair.’’ The pugilist Jackson, ‘‘ Gentleman 
Jackson,’’ as he was called by the nobility 
whom he instructed, was employed, we are 
told, at the coronation of George IV., ‘‘ with 
eighteen other prize-fighters dressed as pages, 
to guard the entrance to Westminster Abbey 
and Hall.’’ In the notice of the second Charles 
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Inglis we descry an error in the thirteenth line, 
where ‘‘ Auchnutz’’ is printed for Auchmuty, 
whose assistant at Trinity Church in this city 
Inglis became. Per contra, the biographer of 
William James, the naval historian, rebukes 
Cooper and Lounsbury for styling him an 
American and a renegade as well as a felon and 
a horse doctor; and Appletons’ ‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography’ is challenged to prove 
that Gen. William Irvine graduated at Dublin, 
for his name does not appear on the list of 
graduates. 

It appears from a new edition of Mr. Bar- 
rie’s ‘The Little Minister’ (John W. Lovell 
Co.) that the copy on which our recent review 
was based was incomplete. The story was 
published as a serial in Good Words during the 
year 1891, and the final chapters in the Decem- 
ber number of that magazine were not in the 
book. Mr. Barrie, instead of leaving us in the 
midst of an interesting situation, tells all we 
could desire to know. His description of Bab- 
bie, become a most respectable person, quite 
adored by Thrums, perhaps properly rounds out 
a romantic love story, but we cannot think it 
so probable as the development conjectured 
without the author’s aid. Still, we are dis- 
posed to forgive Thrums so agreeable an in- 
consistency. 

A number of reprints are before us which do 
not call for many words. From the Harpers, 
Mr. Black’s ‘Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ 
the second volume in the new and revised edi- 
tion of his popular novels; and Sir E. Creasy’s 
‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,’ which 
has passed its fortieth year of steady demand. 
From Nims & Knight, Troy, N. Y., a second 
edition of Mr. Augustin Daly’s ‘ Woflington,’ 
which has naturally found a larger number of 
eager buyers than the 150 to whom the first 
edition (1888) was confined. The volume is 
still of the handsomest, adorned with nineteen 
illustrations. From J. W. Bouton, the Aldine 
edition of Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ il- 
lustrated by Stanley L. Wood, whose designs 
are sufficiently clever and enhance the typo- 
graphical comeliness of the book. From Perci- 
val & Co., London, ‘ Selections from Defoe’s 
Minor Novels,’ edited by George Saintsbury in 
a short introduction to pieced extracts taken 
from ‘Captain Singleton,’ ‘Moll Flanders,’ 
the ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ ‘ Colonel Jack,’ 
and ‘ Roxana.’ From Macmillan, the ‘ Religio 
Medici, and Other Essays by Sir Thomas 
Browne,’ in the ‘‘ Stott Library’s ’’ attractive 
pocket form, with a portrait of Browne anda 
good prefatory sketch of his life by Dr. D. 
Lloyd Roberts. The essay on cremation 
(‘‘ Hydriotaphia ’’) has a revived interest in 
these days. From the Clarendon Press (Mac- 
millan), ‘The Oxford Shakspere,’ edited by 
W. J. Craig. Its characteristics are—adher- 
ence to the text derivable from the quartos and 
the first folio, sparing emendations by the 
editor, a thorough revision of the punctuation, 
a glossary, and a numbering of the lines by 
four instead of a longer interval. The plays 
and the poems are included. The print is fine 
in double columns, and thin (but not too thin) 
paper makes an unbulky volume of 1,264 pages, 
12mo. 

Prominent among the more valuable of the 
publications recently issued by the Bureau of 
Ethnology is Prof. Cyrus Thomas’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Prehistoric Works East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.’ Althofgh filling a volume of 246 


pages, the list is necessarily incomplete, owing 
to the indefinite character of some of the earlier 
accounts, and to the fact that there are thou- 
sands of mounds, graves, etc., scattered about 
the country which are unknown outside of the 





immediate neighborhoods in which they exist. 


So far as it goes, however—and a glance at the 
different maps will show the distribution as 
well as the number and character of these 
works—the record is believed to be correct. 
This, of itself, isa great gain, and when we 
add that the account is supplemented by a bi- 
bliography of the explorations that have been 
made at certain well-known mound centres, it 
will be seen that the student has cause to be 
thankful for the volume. 

The grave of Gov. Simon Bradstreet, the 
common ancestor of the Danas, the Holmeses, 
Channing, and Wendell Phillips, is the subject 
of the leading paper in the Salem Press His- 
torical and Genealogical Record for January. 
Bradstreet’s portrait in the Essex Institute is 
reproduced, and there is a view of his tomb. 
Mr. Perley Derby begins an abstract of the 
County Court records of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts, 1686-1693, in which the curious will 
find fresh illustrations of the phase of lax 
sexual morality recently discussed by Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams before the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, as well as of the rigor 
of church discipline considered in the same 
connection: presentments of man and wife for 
their confessed ‘‘ offence before marriage ”’; 
of a certain William Winter of Lynn, ‘for 
saying that Mr. Cobbett of Lynn taught things 
agaiust his own conscience”’ ; of several for alleg- 
ing ‘‘ baptism of infants no ordinance of God "’ ; 
of William Goult of Salem ‘for unseemly 
speeches against the rules of the Church; set 
in stocks one hour and severely whipt on Lord's 
day *’; of Jeffrey Estie ‘‘ for much sleeping on 
the Lord’s day in church,’’ etc. 

The same press has put out, to subscribers, 
the first part (part ii.) of a ‘ History of the 
Putnam Family in England and America,’ by 
Eben Putnam, illustrated. The work is ex- 
pected to be finished by summer. It is limited 
to 300 copies. ‘‘ Many surprises,’’ promises 
the editor, ‘‘ are in store for the great body of 
our name. Never have characteris- 
tics, mental and physical, remained so fixed as 
in our family.’’ This instalment treats of the 
Putnams of Danvers, and has much to tell of 
the witchcraft delusion as related to the Put- 
nam family. One member, Joseph Putnam, 
was conspicuously opposed to the witchcraft 
trials. 

Another bit of Puritan annals is ‘ Early 
Grants and Incorporation of the Town of 
Ware,’ by Edward H. Gilbert (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert). It is very largely documen- 
tary, and has been edited with great scrupu- 
lousness and caution. Important are the four 
maps—one an original compilation, the others 
representing the grants as found delineated in 
the Massachusetts Archives. 

Mr. Arthur G. Webster writes to us from 
Clark University: ‘‘ In my letter lest week I 
spoke of a course including projective geometry 
formerly given at Harvard, and remarked 
that it seemed to have disappeared. I have to- 
day received the pamphlet describing the 
mathematical courses at Harvard, and am 
pleased to see that the course isstill announced. 
I am giad to correct this apparent oversight, 
knowing as I do that it is not the custom at 
Harvard to take steps backward. I had con- 
sulted the catalogue of 1891-'92, in which the 
names projective or synthetic geometry do 
not appear, the course referred to being cata- 
logued as analytic geometry (higher course).’’ 


—The March Atlantic contains an important 
educational paper by Prof. Palmer upon the 
subject of ‘‘ University Extension.’’ He re- 
views the character and aims of the movement 
in England, and has little difficulty in showing 
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the difference in the conditions there and here, 
the closer dependence of the American college 
on the people, and the richer and more varied 
resources, Other than collegiate, for popular 
enlightenment among us; and he comes in this 
way naturally to the crucial point that the Eng- 
lish movement enlists as teachers sufficiently 
capable men of education not otherwise em- 
ployed, while in America it is proposed to 
araft the lecturers from the body of college 
professors. The doubt which he therefore ex- 
presses of the success or even wisdom of our 
imitation of the English scheme, rests on the 
probability that systematic college instruction 
will be weakened, and its grade lowered, in 
consequence of submitting professors to an 
amount of work too great to allow just atten- 
tion to their prime duties. 
lack friendliness for the efforts being made to 
extend intellectual interest among the people 
at large, and in particular for the work of 
Chautauqua, for which Prof. Palmer says the 
best and most useful word. It is plain, how- 
ever, that the movement, as hitherto planned 
in this country, owes more to philanthropic 
sentiment than to either popular demand or 


The paper does not 


well-considered methods of enlarging the do 
main of education; and rather than 
later, isthe time to say that University Ex 


now, 


tension must be self-supporting, if it is to suc 
ceed, and cannot safely ! 
for more than advisory action 
cannot do more than repeat, with some im 
provement in organisation and definiteness, 
the old lyceum system. This, at least, is the 
trend of Prof. Palmer's paper, which deserves 
very careful consideration from those interested 
in the matter. A second articie, intervsting 
because of the unusualness of its tone, is by 
Gamaliel Bradford, jr., on the 
Pessimist ''; and, in fact, it reads rather hke a 
study for same character in a novel than lke 
an essay. 
and very interesting from its autobiographical 
nature, is Gen. J. D. Cox's exposition of the 
reasons which led Northern men to embark in 
the civil war. 
thoughtful Southerners of the present or the 
previous generation. For the encouragement 
of those who have fancied that our poetry is 
running too much to ‘* technique,’’ we must re- 
fer to the verses entitled ‘‘ A Metamorphosis, ”’ 
which make the old reader of the Atlantic rub 
hiseyes. It were tedious to specify the curious 
infelicities of these lines, but the concluding 
couplet shall serve to exemplify them with a 
rhyme quite novel, we think, in these pages, 
however well suited to the latitude of Phila- 
delphia : 


ook to the colleges 


Otherwise, it 


** American 


Very sane and moderate in tone, 


It is well calculated to impress 


*—- hia eyes are mild and calm; 
lion stands confessed a lamb.” 


The 
Nor is it altogether a matter of rhyme and 
grammar; but the entire poem, from the time 
when the ‘‘ beast of March ’’ is ‘‘ set free from 
outa cloud-hung arch’ of skies that are as 
‘* cold as frosted violet’s eye,’’ to the moment 
of the transmogrifying rhyme above, is what, 
in the ancient days of criticism and poets, was 
called ‘‘ doggerel.’’ But the old ‘‘ Demon of 
the Threshold,’’ whom we all know, seems to 
have been throttled in the ante-room by How- 
elis’s ‘‘ Christmas Boy.’’ 


—The Popular Science Monthly for March 
contains nothing that will be more interesting 
than Prof. Davis’s sketch of William Ferrel, 
in which there are valuable additions to the 
article on this distinguished physicist which 
appeared in our columns, and President White's 
fifteenth chapter in the ‘‘Warfare of Science,’’ 
wherein he outlines with much force the series 
of great battles fought regarding the relations 
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of the earth to the heavenly bodies. In the 
early church, the earth was in its last days, 
and at best the heavenly bodies could only be 
objects of pious speculation. Wrought into 
the foundation of the ‘‘ Ptolemaic Theory,”’ 
and based upon it, there was developed in the 
middle ages, by means of Biblical texts and 
theologic reasonings, a sacred system of astro- 
nomy which became one of the great treasures 
of the universal Church. A triad of great 
thinkers, culminating in Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
the ‘* Angelic Doctor,’’ mainly reared this re- 
sultant structure of the universe, in form so 
final and impregnable that to attack it was blas- 
phemy. It stood for centuries. Many will for 
the first time learn from Dr. White’s able writ- 
ing that even Luther called Copernicus the hard 
names of ‘‘fool’’ and ‘‘ upstart astrologer ’’; 
while even the mild Melanchthon’s ‘ Elements 
of Physics,’ not published till six years after 
Copernicus’s death, is responsible for these 
strange words: ‘‘The eyes are witnesses that 
the heavens revolve in the space of twenty-four 
hours. But certain men, either from the love 
of novelty, or to make a display of ingenuity, 
have concluded that the earth moves. . 
Now, it is a want of honesty and decency to as- 
sert such notions publicly, and the example is 
pernicious. It is the part of a good mind to 
accept the truth as revealed by God, and to 
acquiesce in it.’’ Later, and to clinch anti- 
scientific ideas more firmly into German Pro- 
testant teaching, Rector Hensel wrote a text- 
book for schools, entitled ‘The Restored Mosaic 
System of the World,’ which showed the Co- 
pernican astronomy to be _ unscriptural. 
‘*Doubtless,’’ significantly comments Dr. 
White, ‘‘this has a far-off sound; yet its echo 
comes very near modern Protestantism in the 
expulsion of Dr. Woodrow by the Presbyterian 
authorities in South Carolina; the expulsion of 
Prof. Winchell by the Methodist Episcopal au- 
thorities of Tennessee; the expulsion of Prof. 
Toy by the authorities of another Protestant 
sect in Kentucky ; the expulsion of the profess- 
ors at Beirut under authority of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
[Dr. White is in error as to the ecclesiastical 
control of the Protestant College at Beirut] 
—all for holding the doctrines of modern 
science, and in the last years of the nineteenth 
century.’’ 

—The handsome second and third parts of 
Mr. Gotch’s ‘ Architecture of the Renaissance 
in England’ (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) more 
than sustain the interest of the first, which we 
noticed some ten months ago, and bring us to 
the end of the first volume. The subjects are 
on the whole more attractive than before, and 
the plates have gained something in quality. 
Some of the photo-prints of interiors are 
charming in light, clearness of detail, and pic- 
turesque quality—for instance, the Cartoon 
Gallery at Knole House, pl. 63, in spite of some 
intrusive and unexplained shadows, or the 
drawing-room at Bradfield, pl. 23, with its door 
in an inside porch as in an Italian church, but 
set in a corner, a device peculiar to these Eng- 
lish houses. Of the exteriors, that of Rushton 
Hall, pl. 50-52, is the most attractive, and is 
indeed a model of picturesqueness, elegance, 
and good design. It must be said that the 
only signs of the Renaissance in it are the en- 
trance gateway and the balustrade that sits 
rather uneasily above the cornice. Another 
exterior, Kirby Hall, pl. 45, is an interesting 
design of John Thorpe, and shows his work 
curiously commingled with that of Inigo Jones. 
It tells, also, how early (1570) Thorpe intro- 
duced into English building the idea of a sin- 
gle order running through two stories or more, 





which was the idea that revolutionized the Ita- 
lian architecture of the sixteenth century; 
and with what lawless cleverness he pared the 
order down to a series of mere buttresses, run- 
ning up into finials. Longford, pl. 33, is 
another of Thorpe’s buildings. Its front, with 
a graceful second-story loggia, shows him at 
his best; its plan (a triangle with huge round 
towers at the angles, like one or two others 
here given) is characteristic of this most whim- 
sical of architects. After all, one must con- 
clude that Thorpe was a better architect than 
those about him, and had more sense of design, 
more fancy, more appreciation of proportion. 
It is borne in upon us that the English builders 
of that day were much stronger in surface 
decoration than in any other. Their ara- 
besques, diapering, and strap-work were good; 
but their details in relief and their larger fea- 
tures were apt to be coarse, crude, and barba- 
rously misproportioned. We have here, too, 
an example of the most repellent qualities of 
their architecture in Barlborough Hall, a bare, 
cold, rigid, and mechanical design quite in 
keeping with the clipped yew trees in front of 
it. It is full of the lean and hungry look which 
belongs to much of the English Renaissance, 
and which is due to spare mouldings, thin 
cornices, and as much as anything to the 
groups of windows, with their abundant mul- 
lions flush, or nearly so, with the face of the 
wall. Mr. Gotch’s criticism is as judicious as 
before. His comments are always interesting 
and instructive, and sometimes entertaining; 
whoever overlooks them in examining the book 
will do so to his own loss. 


—The valuable anthropometric data pub- 
lished in 1877 by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health, have been rearranged and recalcu- 
lated, in the form recommended by Galton, by 
Dr. Henry P. Bowditch (‘The Growth of 
Children, studied by Galton’s Method of Per- 
centile Grades’). That is to say, having mea- 
sures of 848 Boston school-boys five years old, 
Dr. Bowditch gives first the average height of 
the shortest forty-two (or five per cent.), then 
that of the next shortest forty-two, and so on. 
These calculations are made for each age from 
five to eighteen. Similar calculations are 
given for those of American and of Irish pa- 
rentage. The same thing is then given in re- 
gard to weight, and finally the whole is re- 
peated for girls. The numbers are then plotted 
in curves in various ways. Several new ge- 
neralizations are thus brought to view. Of 
course, every man remembers that humiliating 
period when the girls of his age were bigger 
than he, and not only looked down upon him 
from a greater physical elevation, but still 
more from the supercilious heights of maturer 
minds. At the same time, he could not help 
thinking that the girls were dull. This period 
begins between ten and eleven with a retarded 
rate of growth of the boys, both in height and 
weight, which is coincident with a maximum 
of mental brightness. Indeed, many a man 
never after recovers the same penetrating in- 
telligence, as distinguished from human in- 
sight. Somewhat later, from twelve to four- 
teen, the girls attain their most rapid growth, 
and thus, until the most rapid growth of the 
boys approaches, the girls continue to be the 


largest. 


—All this was already sufficiently known. 
Dr. Bowditch’s new treatment seems to show 
that all the phenomena of this age come 
rather earlier with large-sized than with small- 
sized children. The method of treatment of 
the statistics necessarily exaggerates this con- 
siderably; for the children who grow earlier 





are necessarily thereby thrown into the higher 
grades. Hence, it would be desirable to show 
the general fact by a method which should 
preserve the identity of the growers. The pre- 
liminary retardation of the growth of boys 
shows nothing of this, but occurs at about 
eleven for large and small, though it is much 
more decided for the former. But the accele- 
ration of the increase of weight in girls (which 
is far more marked than that of their height) 
is for the largest girls almost at its maximum 
at eleven, for the middling girls is delayed to 
thirteen, and for the smallest does not come till 
fourteen. The result is, that the period at 
which the girls are taller than the boys of the 
same age begins at ten and one-half for the 
largest, and at eleven and one-half for the 
smallest children; while the period at which 
they are heavier begins at ten and one-half for 
the largest and not till fourteen for the small- 
est children. Then the boys take their start, 
the largest growing most rapidly in height 
and weight at fourteen, the middling ones at 
fifteen, the smallest at sixteen. Consequently, 
among the largest children, the boys catch up 
with the girls in height at thirteen, but among 
the smallest not till fifteen; while in weight, 
among the largest children the boys catch up 
at fourteen and among the smallest at fifteen 
and one-half. Many other interesting rela- 
tions are brought out for which the pamphlet 
will be consulted. We hope that it may serve 
as a model for much future school anthropo- 
metry. 


—The Japanese Government, with an enlight- 
ened consideration for illiterate foreigners, has 
caused to be translated and published the report 
of the Minister for Education, as well as the re- 
cent laws and regulations affecting schools and 
teachers. Although the Government of Japan 
is highly centralized, the elementary schools of 
the country are under the control of the local 
authorities, and supported by local taxation or 
other subvention. Tuition fees are charged to 
children attending these common schools, al- 
though they may be remitted in case of in- 
digence, and apparently more than one-third 
of the scholars pay nothing. These fees amount 
to only one-fourth of the total revenue of the 
schools. The subjects taught in the ordinary 
elementary schools are morals, reading, com- 
position, writing, arithmetic, and gymnastics. 
To this curriculum may be added Japanese geo- 
graphy and history, drawing, singing, handi- 
work, and, for girls, sewing. In the higher 
elementary schools foreign geography and 
science are added, and in some cases a foreign 
language or some other subject. The course of 
study in the lower grade is three or four years; 
in the higher, two, three, or four years; and, 
in addition to Sundays, not more than ninety 
days a year are allowed for vacation. The 
school age is the period of eight years between 
the sixth and fourteenth year of age, and at- 
tendance at school is obligatory, which of 
course involves the obligation on the part of all 
communities to provide schools. 


—That these are not merely paper provisions 
appears both from the number of schools and 
scholars reported and from the disbursements, 
Controlled by local authorities are over 28,000 
schools, of which 26,000 are elementary schools. 
The teachers number nearly 72,000, and the 
scholars 3,144,000. Adding those in other 
schools, the total number in attendance is about 
3,410,000, or very nearly half the total popula- 
tion of school age. It is worthy of remark 
that teachers of elementary schools are forbid- 
den to make use of corporal punishment. The 
intermediate and higher education is as yet ina 
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comparatively undeveloped state, the Imperial 
University being of course the most prominent 
feature. The total annual expense of the sys- 
tem of education is apparently not far from 
9,000,000 yen, or, allowing for the depreciation 
of silver, say $7,000,000. Among the laws, we 
observe several providing for a system of pen- 
sions, the features of which seem to us highly 
objectionable. Unless human nature proves to 
be difforent in Japan from what it has else- 
where shown itself, the system will eventually 
be affected with serious abuses. 





HISTORY MADE READABLE. 


The Story of Massachusetts. By Edward Eve- 
rett Hale. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


Mr. Hate, with a view to readableness, as 
he says, has preferred to select twenty occa- 
sions of critical interest in the history of Mas- 
sachusetts rather than to condense the continu- 
ous annals within his limited space. In the 
matter of proportion, his well-known Chautau- 
quan text-book principle of concluding Ameri- 
can history with the war of 1812 leads him to 
devote 319 pages to Massachusetts affairs down 
to and including that event, and just 14 pages 
to all that comes after. A ‘‘Study of Anne 
Hutchinson ”’ fills 27 pages! No more slovenly 
piece of work has proceeded even from his 
hand, nor could a truly conscientious author 
allow this to go forth as history. 

As to errors in names, Mr. Hale changes 
Phips to Phipps, Peirce to Pearce, Clap to 
Clapp, Say and Sele to Say and Seal, Denison 
to Dennison, Shays to Shay (twenty times). 
The reader must choose between the recollec- 
tions of Capt. Roger Clap and of Richard 
Clapp; between Sir Edmund and Sir Edward 
Andros; between John Foster Williams and 
John Forster Williams; between Commodore 
Hull and Commodore Hall; between Weeden’s 
‘Economic History’ and Welden’s. The Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts from 1823 till his death 
in 1825 was William Eustis—previously of the 
Army of the Revolution, Member of Congress, 
Secretary of War, a prominent citizen; and 
not, as stated’(p. 354), William Curtis. 

“Sir Harry Vane’’ did not come over (p. 
13) in the year 1633-34. Vane did not come 
till 1635, and he was not ‘‘Sir Harry’? till 
after his return to England. ‘‘They [Robin- 
son and his people] had arrived in August, 1608. 
They would hardly have come to Holland but 
for the suspension for a time of the ‘ Thirty 
Years’ War’”’ (p. 25). The Thirty Years’ 
War began in 1618. Gov. Bradford did not 
say, as quoted on page 41, ‘‘some to saw, some 
to drive,’’ but, as quoted on p. 44, ‘‘some to 
saw, some to rive.’? The Massachusetts Com- 
pany formed in 1627 ‘* meant to make an estab- 
lishment where men could worship 
God as they chose, without being under the 
direction of Archbishop Laud, or of his court 
of the Star Chamber’’ (p. 53). Laud’s court 
was the Court of High Commission, and he 
was not Archbishop till six years later. The 
‘* Wishing Stone’’ on the Boston Common was 





not (p. 76) below the Walnut Street gate; it | 
was between paths which diverge from below | 
| last of the eight meetings held upon that sub- 


Joy Street to Winter and to West Streets. 
‘* Very remarkable personal beauty has for at 


least a century past been evident in the imme- | 


diate descendants of her [Anne Hutchinson's] 


blood ’’ (p. 101). A large number of her direct | 


writer, 


but 


descendants, including the present 
have not been co-heirs of this comeliness; 
as she is only one of 256 ancestors, they do not 
hold her responsible, as it may have been some 
others of the crowd ‘‘qui n’étaient 
bien.’’ 


pas 


of Mrs. Hutchinson (p. 102) ‘‘that she had a 
ready wit and bold spirit.’’ Thomas Hooker 
went to Fngland and ‘‘ became Cromwell's 
chaplain ’’(p.117)! The Rev. Thomas Hooker, 
with Cotton and Davenport, was invited to go 
over in 1642 to assist ina synod, but he declined 
to go, was of course never Cromwell’s chaplain, 
and died where he had spent most of his years 
—at Hartford. ‘‘The same earnestness of 
resolution that led John Cotton to quit his 
church in Boston, ete.’’ (p. 143). Learned 
scholars would know what Boston; but the 
average reader would be helped by the addition 
of the word ‘‘England.’’ At the time of 
Philip’s war, Daniel Denison was indeed ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief (p. 155), but, be- 
cause of his illness, Maj. Thomas Savage led 
the forces. ‘‘ Capt. Thomas Mosely was 
a favorite, as he deserved to be, and he enlisted 
at once a hundred and ten men”’ (p. L4). We 
have never read about Capt. Thomas, but Capt. 
Samuel Mosely was a favorite with his volun- 
teers and with the public, as a brave and skil- 
ful officer; he was, however, guilty of cruelty 
and injustice to the friendly Indians and of 
insolence and insubordination to his superior 
officers and to the Council. 

‘*The idea of union for military purposes 
‘ readily became actual fact in the 
year 1776" (p. 206). The colonies appointed 
Washington commander-in-chief in 1775. The 
Treaty of Utrecht was not (p. 207) ‘‘in the 
year 1712,’’ but in 1713. 
was of Kittery, not of Jeffery (p. 211), 
wherever that is. ‘ Of these [Provincial Gov- 
ernors], Phipps, Dudley, and Hutchinson were 
Massachusetts men ’’ (p. 226). Why leave out 
Belcher, born in what is now State Street, 
Boston? ‘‘ The of Bellomont the 
brother of Bishop Burnet, and appointed, per- 
haps, from deference to his wishes ’’ (p. 


Earl was 


Om) 








| 


William Pepperell | 


the author refers to the first cruise during the 
war of 1812, this is correct; but in connection 
with the account of her building, it would mis- 
lead. Her first cruise was under Capt. Samuel 
Nicholson; this was July 20, 1708. ‘ Lafayette 
Massachusetts, 188°’ (p La 
fayette visited Massachusetts in INM, and re 
turned there in 18235. 


Visits M1) 


‘*General Butler called upon the Governor 
[Andrew] to say to him that he 
that it was the intention of the South 

ern leaders to bring the matter to the arbitra 
ment of war. Northern States should 
not be unprovided for such an emergency 


was sure 


Acting upon his advice, Governor Andrew sent 


amessage to the Legislature, asking that it 
might be considered in secrecy, etc., ete., ete.’ 
(p. 328). It would be discreditable to any 


citizen of Massachusetts old enough to see and 
hear what was going on in ISél to make this 
statement; it is positively disgraceful for one 
who pretends to write history De 
Andrew visit 


Early in 
cember, Mr. (not yet Governor 
and 


ed Washington, personally 


of 


acquainted 
himself with the aspect national affairs, 
and with the views of representatives of both 
North and South, and the Hon 


Charles Francis Adams kept him acquainted 


after that 
from day to day, with the progress of events 
a confidential 
with General Scott, also with Montgomery 
Blair and Edwin M. Stanton. There 
furious snowstorm on January 5, ISdél, 
day of his inauguration Without 


understanding was established 


was a 


» 
the 


waitiny 


| for it to abate, his first official act, immediately 


| The 


The previous page states that he was Richard | 


Coote; how then could he be a brother of 
Bishop Burnet? Bellomont died in 1701, 
could not (p. 226) 


1707. Would it not have accorded more with 


hence | 
have been Governor till | 


fact to state that Gov. William Burnet, whose | 
lineage has been left untraced, was the son | 


(not brother) of Bishop Burnet? Massachu- 
setts derives her motto not (p. 333) from Philip 
Sidney, but from Algernon. This is like ascrib- 
ing Dr. Hale’s writings to his granduncle 
Nathan, ‘‘the martyr spy.”’ 


The Stamp Act was not (p. 350) in 178 


| 
At the time of the Boston Massacre, the Cus- | 
‘on the east side of King | 


tom-house was not 
Street, now State Street, at the corner of . 
Devonshire Street ’’ (p. 242). It 
north side of King Street, at the eastern or 
lower corner of Royal Exchange Lane, now 
Exchange Street. 
protest against the continuance of the two regi- 


was on the 


The meeting of citizens to 


| conditions. 


| blamed and ridiculed him accordingly; 


after the inaugural ceremonies, was to despatch 
a confidential 
Maine and New Hampshire, to acquaint them 


messenger to the Governors of 


with his determination to prepare the active 
militia of 
order 
January 16, the equi; 


for instant 


Massachusetts 
for this 


service 


mobilization was issued 
ments ordered February 
6, after a consultation with Gen. Thaver of the 
United States Engineers and some other offi- 
A constant communication was kept up 
Scott, 
when the troops would probably be sent for, 


by what routes they should come, and other 


cers. 


with Gen who informed the Governor 


Contemporaries attributed these 
preparatory movements to Gov. Andrew, and 
they 


| rightly held him responsible, for it was he, and 
| none but he, who took the wise initiative which 


placed Massachusetts then in the van. 
**On the 9th day of April, 1861, Fort Sumter 
was fired upon Gov. Andrew 


instantly issued his proclamation ordering into 


service the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Regiments. 

It was not on the 9th, but on the 12th 
of April that Fort Sumter was fired upon. On 
the 15th, Gov. Andrew received a telegram and 


| subsequently a formal requisition for troops 


ments in Boston was held in Faneuil Hall in | 


the morning (p. 244), but it was adjourned to 
the Old South; it was to that old meeting-house 
that Sam. Adams brought tidings of his vic- 
tory. ‘‘ When the tea arrived, a town-meeting 
was held. When the news of his re 
fusal came the sun had set *’ The sun 
nad set forty-three times from the first to the 


(p. 247). 


ject from November 3 to December 16. 


He immediately (on the 15th) ordered the 
commanders of the Third, Fourth, Sixth, and 


| Eighth Regiments to muster them forthwith, 


| 


The Constitution was ‘‘built at Hart’$ 
Wharf in Boston in 1796"’ (p. 312). There 
was no Hart's Wharf, nor was the Consti- | 
tution built in 1796. The Constitution was | 

| built on Hartt’s ‘ways, and launched Sep- 
tember 30, 1797; the ways are now covered by 


si | 
It was Winthrop, not Weld, who said ' Hull” (p. 314). 


Constitution Wharf 
her first cruise 
This was July 12, 1812. 


Censtituticn in was 


If 





+ i 
‘* The commander of the | 


tered on Boston Common, but 


and the next day he sent the same order to 
the Fifth Regiment. 

‘On the 18th of April the Sixth Regiment 
was mustered on Boston Common in twenty- 
four hours after the proclamation was issued,’’ 


| which, according to Mr. Hale, was issued on 


the 9th or 10th, some 200 hours before. The 
fact is that, not on the 18th, but early in the 
morning of the 16th, the Third, Fourth, Sixth, 
and Eighth Regiments reached Boston, and, 
because of the howling storm, were not mus- 
barracked at 
The Third, Fourth, and Sixth all left in 


| once 
the afternoon of the lith—the Third and 
Fourth for Fortress Monroe, by transports 


Isaac | 


selected and held in readiness from the iast of 
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January ;#the Sixth for Washington by rail. 
The Eighth was despatched on the 18th; the 
Fifth, together with a battalion of rifles and a 
battery of light artillery, at dawn of the 21st 
of April. 

Mr. Hale’s omissions are even worse than 
his commissions. He condescends, in the open- 
ing chapter, to bring ‘‘the history of these 
270 years [of Massachusetts] . . . together 
in connected form,’’ and stops short in his sum- 
mary at April 30, 1789. As, in his ‘Man with- 
out a Country,’ he enforces the jingo doctrine 
of always following the flag, he makes no men- 
tion of the Hartford Convention in connection 
with the war of 1812, and skips over the Mexi- 
can war and Hosea Biglow altogether. His 
antipathy to the abolitionists makes-him silent 
about the men who set Massachusetts over 
against South Carolina in the struggle for 
freedom; about Sumner’s beating—a Massa- 
chusetts Senator — by a South Carolinian; 
about John Brown, at one time a citizen of 
Massachusetts, and finding his chief supporters 
there. He had previously called George 
Thompson and Miss Martineau ‘‘ carpet-bag- 
gers,’’ and he now ‘‘ notes ’’ that ‘‘ the foreign 
orators who came from England to instruct us 
on these subjects were never cordially re- 
ceived,’’ and that ‘‘ Englishmen had better 
take care of England, and Americans of Ame- 
rica ’’—a clear apology for the Boston mob of 
October 21, 1835, directed against Thompson. 
He will not name a mother’s son of the aboli- 
tiovists, and acknowledges only Mrs. Child as 
an ‘anti-slavery prophet.’’ After her, the 
first name that pops up is that of Mr. Eli 
Thayer, as was to be expected. 

We are dwelling too leng on this hodge- 
podge, from which one would never learn what 
constitutes the State of Massachusetts. No list 
of her orators, statesmen, divines, philanthro- 
pists, educators, poets. Franklin’s statue, 
Franklin Street, the Franklin School, the 
Franklin medals, the Franklin fund for loans 
to mechanics, yield nothing but casual mention 
of the great Bostonian in the text, and a line 
relating his birth in the list of ‘‘ leading 
events.’? The Quincy statue, the Quincy 
School, Quincy Market, do not prompt mention 
even of the name of the greatest of the mayors. 
Horace Mann and his statue are ignored. Of 
Massachusetts’s two Presidents, the ‘‘ old man 
eloquent ’’ wholly fails to catch Mr. Hale’s 
eye. He can only see Webster opposing the 
Missouri Compromise, not fastening the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law on the country. Arthur Tap- 
pan, George Peabody, Dr. Channing, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Hildreth, Prescott, 
Parkman—they form no part of the Massacbu- 
setts of Mr. Hale; Everett, Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Lowell, but an incidental part. John 
G. Palfrey is thrice quoted—once ‘‘ on salt-fish 
dinners’’! Harvard College goes unmentioned 
save in connection with the civil war. Who 
is there that can lay down this book without 
applying to the historiographer the Whig cler- 
gyman’s wind-up toa Democratic Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation —‘‘ Marcus Morton, Gov- 
ernor—God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts |’? 








RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


Mr. STEWART CHAPLIN’S treatise on the ‘ Sus- 
pension of the Power of Alienation and Post- 
ponement of Vesting, under the Laws of New 
York, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin ’ 
(Baker, Voorhis & Co.) deals chiefly, if not 
altogether, with statutory modifications, in 
the States mentioned in his title, of what is 
commonly called the Rule against Perpetuities, 





The subject should not be confounded with 
that of restraints on the alienation of present 
interests, the most common example of which 
is furnished by an income derived from a trust 
fund for the support of minors which a creditor 
cannot reach. Everything which ties up prop- 
erty is in a certain sense a restraint on aliena- 
tion, since it makes it less marketable; but, as 
pointed out by Prof. Gray, in his valuable 
works on Perpetuities and Restraints on Aliena- 
tion, the limitation of future estates does not 
affect the power of disposing of the present 
interest. What rules against remoteness are 
intended to effect is the suspension of the power 
of absolute alienation of the whole fee. Dur- 
ing the lives in being of the ordinary rule, or 
the two lives of the New York statute, the re- 
mainder being vested in a minor, the absolute 
title cannot be conveyed. Something here is 
clearly in suspense, and in this particular case 
to ca]l it the power of alienation might not in- 
troduce much confusion; but the difficulty is 
that if the remainder-man is of age, the life- 
tenant and remainder-man can, by joining, 
convey the whole fee. It is a curious illus- 
tration of the confusion in which the whole 
subject is involved that there is no common 
agreement as to what name the rule in ques- 
tion, which, in its various forms, more than 
any other, governs and limits the modern dis- 
position of property by will, should receive. 
Asa matter of practice, in those States which 
have adhered as far as possible to the common 
law, it is probably called most frequently the 
Rule against Perpetuities, while in those States 
in which statutory changes have been made it 
is probably called most often the Suspension of 
the Power of Alienation. 


Mr. Chaplin has collected with great indus- 
try into a treatise of some four hundred pages 
several hundred cases which show the law as it 
exists in four States of the Union, of which one 
is, in matters of law and property, the most im- 
portant of all. An appendix also gives statutes 
of seven other States. Mr. Chaplin declares, 
what is perfectly true, that the statutory 
changes have been of so radical a character 
as to render inapplicable, in a great degree, 
the treatises and reports embodying the earlier 
law. His work has been done with care, and 
will be found very useful to the practitioner. 


The revisers of the New York statutes, some 
sixty years since, found the common-law rule 
against perpetuities in full force, and, persuaded 
that they could improve upon it, introduced the 
‘*two lives’’ rule, saying that ‘‘it is presumed 
that no argument need be advanced in favor of 
restricting, at least to the extent here pro- 
posed, the power of creating perpetuities.’’ 
The difference bet ween the old rule and the in- 
novation they explained clearly. Entail had 
been abolished, but, by way of what were known 
as executory devises, estates might be tied up 
for a life or lives in being, and twenty-one 
years afterwards (the period of infancy). In 
this the revisers saw a great danger. By tak- 
ing a large number of lives, property might be 
tied upfor avery longtime. This had actually 
happened in England. What more simpie, 
then, than to limit the number of lives to two? 
The change needed, as they said, no argument 
to support it. And now mark the result. In 
those States in which the New York change has 
not been introduced, the imagined danger has 
never occurred, and the law is plain and intel- 
I'gible, being developed by the judges on the 
basis of the old common-law principles. In 
New York the simple change introduced by 
the revisers has produced such confusion that 
it has been said by a good authority that ‘‘in 
no civilized country is the making of a will so 





delicate an operation, and so likely to fail of 
success, as in New York.’’ Beforé the passage 
of the Revised Statutes, there seems to have 
been only one case before the courts in which 
the remoteness of a limitation was called in 
question. Now we have some two hundred. 

It is an old story to lawyers, repeated now 
from year to year, that every new statute 
means a new crop of cases, less intelligibility in 
the law, and more litigation. From the time 
of the Statute of Frauds to the present day, 
the imposition by the Legislature of arbitrary 
rules upon the established legal usages of the 
community, as formulated by the courts, has 
been productive of nothing but trouble. The 
evil has reached its highest pitch in our time, 
owing to the constantly increasing ignorance 
of legislatures and the multiplication of 
statutes; but the history of the ‘‘ two lives” 
rule in New York shows how dangerous may 
be even a very intelligent attempt at arbitrary 
interference with long-established rules of prop- 
erty. Of course the ‘‘two lives’’ rule was 
only a part of the changes introduced by the 
New York revisers. It is the corner-stone, 
however, of a systematic chaos which has not 
its counterpart anywhere in the world—the 
despair of judges and litigants—a ‘‘ mighty 
maze,’’ as to the p!an of which even text-writ- 
ers as ingenious and painstaking as Mr. Chap- 
lin can in many places do no more than sug- 
gest a doubt. 


Prof. Keener’s text-book, called ‘Selections 
from Leake’s Elements of the Law of Contracts 
and Finch’s Cases on Contracts’ (Baker, Voor- 
his & Co.), is a notable product of the rivalry 
between two systems of legal education, one 
known as the ‘‘ Harvard,’’ the other as the 
‘*Dwight’’ method. These terms are not 
thoroughly descriptive, but roughly answer 
the purpose of distinguishing between a sys- 
tem in which decided cases play the first part, 
and one in which cases are subordinated to the 
commentary upon them, or are used as illus- 
trations of the general principles from which 
the judgments in them are deduced. Our own 
opinion is that neither method of teaching, to 
the total exclusion of the other, is practicable, 
and that the oppo.ition between the two, while 
real enough, is in practice always reconciled by 
acompromise. To teach law by means of cases 
alone, without any gloss, commentary, or ex- 
p'anation, is as impossible as it would be to 
teach astronomy by telling a pupil to lie on his 
back and gaze at the heavens. He would un- 
doubtedly gain an acquaintance with the ap- 
pearance of the heavens, but he would not be- 
come an astronomer. In the same way he 
might, by sitting in a chair and reading a col- 
lection of leading cases, fill his mind with a 
vast number of isolated judgments, but he 
would probably know very little of law. 
Every professor, no matter whether he adopts 
the ‘‘Harvard’’ system or not, explains his 
cases by means of a gloss. That he does not 
write down and publish his gloss, as Blackstone 
and Kent did, makes no difference. If law 
could be taught by means of cases alone, there 
would be no need of law schools at all. All 
the cases are to be found in the law libraries. 


The truth is, that while historically our law 
is a series of judgments in particular contro- 
versies, every single judgment involves a re- 
sort to principles governing human conduct, 
some moral, others having their foundation in 
prudence, or convenience, or custom. No 
doubt the principle of decision is often given in 
the opinion, but in a great many cases it is not, 
in a great many others there is a difference of 
opinion among the judges as to what principle 
the judgment is to be rested on, while in still 
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others the decision turns out, after much dis- 
cussion, to have been rested on an erroneous 
principle. 

In his setections on contracts, Prof. Keener 
has coupled with a collection of leading cases a 
text or gloss made up from two well-known 
books. It is intended primarily for students, 
but the practitioner will find it of use as well. 
Selections of cases as they are usually made up 
for students are of no use except in the classes 
of the professor who comments upon them. 
No one else has the key. Such a book as Mr. 
Keener’s, however, could be used by any one 
in any place, for purposes of instruction. The 
only criticism that we have to suggest is, that 
in another edition the selected cases should 
have head-notes. These are a great assistance 
to the student, and in our judgment he should 
not only be early familiarized with good 
head-notes, but taught to make head-notes him- 
self, and, by comparing them with properly 
prepared syllabi, acquire the art of making 
correct abstracts. Our own experience con- 
vinces us that the number of people in the 
world who can do this well at present is about 
as large as that of those who can write a good 
law book. 

In bringing out the ninth edition of Story’s 
‘ Equity Pleadings,’ the industrious editor re- 
storedthe text of the fourth edition, edited by 
Charles Sumner, and published three years 
after the author’s death, and corrected and 
verified all the citations and quotations. In 
the present edition (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.) Dr. John M. Gould has near'y doub!ed 
the number of cases cited, and yet has only 
sightly increased the size of the book. The 
shelves of our law libraries are full of books on 
Courts of Chancery, their pleading, practice, 
and jurisprudence, but in the long list Story's 
* Pleadings’ still Prof. 
dell’s summary of ‘ Equity Pleading’ 


holds its own. Lang 
is de 
signed primarily for students. The last Ameri 
can edition of Daniell’s great book apneared in 
1879. Foster’s ‘ Federal! Practice’ 
the subject as it has been developed in the 
courts of the United States. <A great variety 
of other books might be referred to which oc- 
cupy the field in part, but, thanks in great 
measure to the careful editorial work of Dr. 
Gould, Story is still the latest American au- 
thority on ‘ Equity Pleadings.’ 

The National Reporter System, as applied 
to the United States Digest, began in 1887, and 
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deais with 


has already proved itself to be indispensably 
useful. The last gigantic volume of over 
5,000 pages of ‘The American Digest’ (St. 
Paul: West Publishing Co.) brings down the 
decisions of all the courts in the United States 
for the year to September 1, 1891, while, with 
the aid of the periodical publications of the sys- 
tem, the lawyer can bring his researches to a 
much later date. Not only this, but the work 
is done on a good plan, and well done. In- 
stead of the pages of paragraphs of abstract 
principles with which digests formerly deluged 
us—absolutely useless because detached from 
the facts to which they applied—the Ameri- 
can digest has adopted the true principle of al- 
ways giving the facts as concisely as possible, 
together with the conclusion reached by the 
court. 

This is the twenty-second year of Hub- 
bell’s ‘Legal Directory’ (New York: Hub- 
bell Legal Directory Co.), whose reputation is 
well established. Its chief rival is Story’s 
‘Legal Digest and Directory,’ but Hubbell’s 
revision is the later of the two; so far as we 
have had occasion to consult them, they are 
equally trustworthy. 
is that of serving as intermediary]between law 


One of their functions 








yer and client. ‘Mr. Hubbell has a list of 
‘‘able and trustworthy attorneys’? in the 
United States and Canada, compiled ‘from 
information obtained by our representatives, ’’ 
who are ‘‘constantly travelling through the 
country for the purpose of investigating the 
professional standing of attorneys,** as also 
‘*by correspondence with more than 50,000 
presidents or cashiers of banks, bankers, or 
leading merchants.’’ But note, as the old 
books say, that in corresponding even with 
such attorneys as these it is best to ‘sign 
yourselves as subscribers to Hubbell.’’ 
two hundred pages of ‘‘ cards ”’ 
fully to the declining influence of the old pre 
judice against professional advertising. 


Over 
test ify power- 


STONEWALL JACKSON, 
Life 


(Stonewall 


and Lette rs of Cien. Thomas A Jack son 
his Wife, Mary 
Anna Jeckson. Harper & Bros. 
xviii., 47%. Illustrated. 


Jackson). By 
l2mo, pp 


WHAT would appear a too free disclosure of 
domestic life in the case of a private person 
becomes a welcome aid to our completer know 
ledge and appreciation of a distinguished man 
We cannot understand history except by 
knowing the characters who make history 
Their public career is determined by the inti 
mate and often hidden traits of private cha- 
racter. We feel the need of knowing them as 
a friend living by their side might know them, 
before we can form any adequate judgment of 
their conduct in the great events wherein they 
play their part. 
who feels true interest in the history of our 


For these reasons everybedy 


civil war will be thankful to Jackson's widow 
that she has let 
character and the life of the great Confederat: 


us see With so little reserve the 


soldier as it was revealed in the bosom of his 
family. 

Mrs. Jackson does not pretend to tell us any 
thing of her husband’s campaigns, making only 
references to them as 
connect the letters which form the bulk of the 
It is a fact worth knowing, 
that his habitual reticence as to his plans ex 
tended even to his wife, and that she knew 
little more than the rest of the world as to his 
purposes, his hopes, and his ambitions. 


such ure necessary to 


volume. however, 


The memoir corrects, to some extent at least, 
the popular notion that Jackson was careless 
in dress and in regard to his person. He is 
described as a we!l set-up soldier, erect, neat 
in dress, scrupuious in cleanliness, and erring, 
if at all, on the side of over-precision in bear 
ing and address. In war service his rigid con 
scientiousness in sharing the discomforts of his 
soldiers, especially in reducing baggage, made 
his uniform and equipments show hard usage, 
for he did not allow himself a change of ex- 
terior clothing. He had been a good horseman 
from his childhood, and his service in the ar 
tillery during the Mexican war had kept him 
in good form as a mounted officer. His habit 
of religious reverie and silent prayer when on 
the march is well established, and this no doubt 
1im neglectful of his seat on horseback 
when he forgot himself at the head of a plod 
ding column. Absorbed in thought, 
weary body might naturally settle into a col- 
lapsed and ungraceful form till aroused by 
excitement or otherwise recalled to a 
sense of his forgetfulness. 

It is not hard tosee that even in the intensity 
of his religious life he was masterful and dis 
the law for 
others; not in an offensive way, but by force 


made 


his 


some 


posed to make his conscience 


of a strong will moved by convictions which 
made ita duty to exhort all about him to ac 
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cept his standard of right. This is amusingly 
shown in his sabbatarian notions. 
ceived it wrong to accept the use of the public 
post on Sunday, and would not write letters 


He con 


on days that would cause them to travel on 
Sunday, unless the whole journey were longer 
than a week. He would, 
writing till Monday, having faith in a pro 
vidential overruling of that 
might come from waiting. He applied the rule 
even to his correspondence with the lady to 
betrothed, and induced her also 


in such cases, delay 


any mischief 


whom he was 
to act upon it. 
He found a 


ever, when 


f 


curious case of 


conscience, how 

in his Valley campaign, he saw an 
opportunity to gain a military advantage by 
hattle 


1 rule that he 


taking the aggressive and beginnings a 


MeClelan adopted 


take the offensive on Sunday if 


m Sunday 
would not 


the enemv observed the sfafus 


son, though grievously troubled, determined 
upon an attack, end seems to have f . 
ed it up for several Sundays running. His 
argument shows how easily men lose them 
selves in the mazes of casuistry He wrote 
home deploring the fact, but savs, ** 1 be liewext 
that so far as our troops were concerned, rm 


cessity and mercy both called for the battle 
‘and this fact of 


cess,’* he adds, 


its being necessary to st 





i being accompanied with 


SUICCOSS, from it isa 


end that a departure 


panied with disaster, suggests that it 


richt!’’ It is hard, even for a Puritan, to 


make war and miigion entirely egree; but 
whatever may be the logic of Jackson's casuis 
try, there is no doubt of the soundness of his 
military ideas. Himself no slavery propa 


gandist, he had perf © intellectual feat 


, 
— 7 ¢) 
Winhed Ui 


of persuadi himself that the cause of the 
nati a gy of } man slaverv wes Gedl's 
cause, that the end just fled the means, and 


therefore that suceess proved the righteousness 





f be i blowdw battle in so good a cause 
n the s day Thoughtful people have 
shrunk from the confident appeal te 


he God of battles.’* and the confident 
that the result of the direct 


expression of a divine judgment; but what 


“tl con 


clusion war is 
must such a mind and conscience as Jackson's 
have thought of his own argument, could he 


have seen the end of the struggle and the re 
sult to his cause and to himself? 

Jackson's reputation as a soldier was made 
in secondary campaigns cr in subordinate 
places in capital ones. His career has a strong 
of Sheridan. Both had bril- 


liant success in command in the Sherandoah 


likeness to that 
Valley, both were looked upon as the right 
arm of their commanders in the great armies 
As to both it is neces- 
sarily an open question whether they would 


in front of Richmond. 


have succeeded if the burden of supreme re- 
sponsibility had upon them. In 
Jackson's case some light may be found in an 
interview with his brother-in-law, Cel. Bar- 
ringer of North Carolina, which Mrs. Jackson 
In this, Jackson 
is represented as saying that he had been in 
favor of rai:ing the ‘‘ black flag’’ at the be- 
ginning of the war, and meeting invasion by 
the policy of ‘‘ no quarter to the viclators of 
time of 


been cast 


incorporates in her memoir. 


our homes and firesides.’’ The the 
conversation was immediately after the issue 
of Pope’s famous orders in regard to the con- 
duct of the campaign of 1862. Jackscn insisted 
that his original policy of ‘‘ no quarter 
should then be openly adopted. It is among 
the possibilities that a man of Jackson's fibre 
might have executed such a policy for a while, 
thinking he was fulfilling an order to ‘* hew 
Agag in pieces before the Lord’’; but one 
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prefers to think the humanity of the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era would 
have got the upper hand in a Christian man, 
and that slaughtering surrendered men of his 
own race would not have been as possible in 
practice as it seemed in theory. To accept it 
even in theory indicates a lack of the poise 
necessary for the commander-in-chief of a 
great army. 

In the same conversation Jackson gave his 
ideas of a plan of campaign, which consisted in 
organizing the whole available fighting force 
into several ‘light movable columns.’’ He 
would ‘‘ hurl these thunderbolts of war against 
the rich cities and teeming regions’’ of the 
North, operating upon points ‘‘ possibly hun- 
dreds of miles away, all the way to 
Kansas.’’ ‘‘ These counter-invasions would be 
the main feature of my policy.’’ It is hardly 
credible that a soldier of Jackson’s intelligence 
and experience could have expected success from 
such subdivision of forces and such a scheme of 
scattered and distant raids. When we reflect 
that one of these ‘‘ movable columns’? in the 
heart of a Northern State would be travelling 
upon foot without communications, while the 
national armies could have the benefit of rail- 
ways and telegraphs in concentrating, it would 
be hard to devise a more certain way of bring- 
ing each to grief, as John Morgan’s flying 
column of horsemen came to grief when they 
were once committed to a traverse of the State 
of Ohio. If Jackson is rightly reported, it is 
well for his military fame that Lee planned the 
occasions on which to use his ‘‘ thunderbolt of 
war.’’ 

In these pages the man stands out as an 
enthusiast in religion and in the secession 
cause. He was evidently warm in his personal 
affections, also, though very shy of exhibiting 
them publicly. Autocratic in temperament, 
he meant to rule for the good of his subjects, 
whether in his family or in his army; but he 
could hardly imagine that anything could be 
for their good except what seemed so to him. 
Thus he imposed his will on others, even on 
those he most loved, and could ill bear a 
divided command in public or in private. Add 
to this a personal courage of a high order, 
exalted almost if not quite to fanaticism by his 
religious enthusiasm, and it would be hard to 
find qualities better adapted to make a great 
soldier in all positions short of the highest. If 
we doubt whether he could have filled Lee’s 
place, it is because his self-revelation does not 
indicate the highest or the broadest style of 
practical intellect. 

Mrs. Jackson’s editing is faultlessly done. 
Having decided to show something of the inner 
character of her hero, she never slips in taste, 
in modesty, or in the nice sense of the limits 
of reasonable disclosure. She indulges in no 
vituperation and in no needless laments over 
the lost cause. She is partisan only so far as 
loyalty to her husband and his cause demands. 
She falls into the common error of attributing 
to Gen. Pope an imaginary order from ‘‘ head- 
quarters in the saddle,’’ and that myth will 
probably be immortal, though the revelation 
of Jackson’s earlier ‘‘ black flag’’ policy would 
seem to make criticism of Pope a little super- 
fluous. The book is handsomely uniformed in 
Confederate gray, with the lieutenant-general’s 
wreath, stars, and sleeve-knot upon the cover. 





The Platform: Its Rise and Progress. By 

Henry Jephson. 2 vols. Macmillan. 1892. 
To the American reader the title of this book 
does not suggest its subject. What Mr. Jephson 
aims to describe is not the history of the de- 


¢ 





claration of political principles by party con- 
ventions, but the growth of the habit of oral 
political discussion in England. According to 
his definition, ‘‘ every political speech at a pub- 
lic meeting, excluding those from the pulpit 
and those in courts of justice, comes within 
the meaning of ‘ The Platform.’ ’’ It should be 
added that only discussion outside Parliament 
is meant. This habit Mr. Jephson properly 
regards as a political institution of recent de- 
velopment, although it is, perhaps, going too 
far to say that a century and a half ago there 
were only three great political institutions in 
England, the Crown, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons. It is certainly paradoxical to maintain 
that there was no public political discussion 
during such thrilling periods as that of the Re- 
formation and of the prolonged struggle against 
the arbitrary government of the Stuarts. 
Doubtless much of this discussion took place in 
the pulpit, but it was none the less political 
because it was religious. Religion and politics 
were inseparable in those days, and Mr. Jeph- 
son’s definition seems to us somewhat arbitrary 
in its exclusions. 


This objection would be more serious had Mr. 
Jephson formed a different conception of the 
manner in which the history of the rise of an 
institution is to be traced. We think we do 
him no injustice in pronouncing him distinctly 
not a philosophic historian. His method is 
perfectly simple: he has industriously search- 
ed among records of all kinds for reports of 
meetings at which political discussion took 
place, and has entered them in his chronicle, 
frequently including long extracts from the 
speeches made on these occasions. As a result 
his book is swollen to over 900 pages, whereby, 
we apprehend, the number of his readers will 
be reduced to one-fourth of what it might have 
been. This is to be regretted, for Mr. Jephson 
had a subject of which much might have been 
made, and his failure to make the best of it is 
not at all due to any lack of exertion on his 
part. Even as it is, his comments upon the 
steady growth of freedom of speech are fre- 
quently judicious, and it is possible—through 
much skipping—to get from his pages a toler- 
ably vivid picture of the steps by which this 
liberty advanced. 

According to the view here taken, political 
activity in England, outside the ruling class, 
dates from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. At a time when contested elections 
were comparatively rare, the voice of the peo- 
ple was occasionally heard in petitions originat- 
ing in public meetings; but although the right 
of petition was secured by the Bill of Rights, 
that of meeting was practically controlled by 
the aristocracy. In fact, petitions almost al- 
ways began — ‘‘ We, the High Sheriff, noble- 
men, gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders.”’’ 
But it is the glory of England that there have 
always been members of the aristocracy ready 
to withstand not only the Crown, but their 
own order, when popular rights were invaded. 
Naturally enough, it was at the hustings that 
complaints of misgovernment were most clear- 
ly expressed, and the Wilkes episode, which is 
fully narrated by Mr. Jephson, may be said to 
have definitely established the right of free 
speech. Although little was formally con- 
ceded, a temper had been revealed that warned 
the Government of the danger of revolution if 
it persisted in its arbitrary course. 

What had been won was apparently lost in 
consequence of the alarm caused by the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution. A small fac- 
tion in England looked with pleasure upon the 
overthrow of monarchical government, but 
public sentiment was overwhelmingly against 





them. Reform was one thing, but revolution 
was another. It was accordingly easy for 
Government to proceed vigorously against agi- 
tators, and for many years political meetings, 
both public and private, were severely sup- 
pressed. After peace was restored, the harsh 
measures of the Government and the arbi- 
trary decisions of the courts again aroused the 
spirit of liberty, and the massacre of Peterloo 
was such an anachronism as to make the de- 
mand for the right of free speech irresistible. 
The passage of the Reform Bill marked the 
termination of the era of repression, and after 
that great struggle the story of the platform 
becomes comparatively tame. 

In our judgment Mr. Jephson would have 
done well if he had stopped with the winning 
of this victory, and yet it is not surprising 
that he was tempted to point out the manner 
in which the victory was improved. He evi- 
dently leans to the view that measures of 
government should really emanate from the 
people, their representatives being chosen 
merely to register their will. But this is a 
subject by itself, and requires for its treatment 
somewhat different qualifications from those 
displayed by Mr. Jephson. So long as freedom 
of speech was denied, it was an end in itself; 
when the right was established, it became a 
means to the attainment of other ends. To 
enumerate all the ends that may be attained 
in this way is an undertaking too comprehen- 
sive for a single work. But however this may 
be, we need not hesitate to thank the author 
of this book for the materials that he has so 
industriously accumulated. 





East Coast Yarns. By P. H. Emerson. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


Mr. Emerson’s ‘Pictures of East Anglian 
Life’ were so fresh and so suggestive that the 
reader will naturally look for the same quali- 
ties in ‘East Coast Yarns,’ and we fear that he 
will be disappointed. Although Mr. Kipling’s 
success has brought short stories into vogue, it 
has not made the writing of them any easier. 
It is one of the necessities of the case that the 
reader shall be introduced to a succession of 
kaleidoscopic pictures having little or no con- 
nection with each other. If the writer pos- 
sesses exceptional ‘skill, he can, in a dozen 
pages, paint his picture in such striking colors 
that it remains fixed in the memory, and can- 
not be easily displaced by what follows. But, 
unfortunately, such skill is rarer than the 
black swan of the Latin grammar, and Mr. 
Emerson is not among the happy possessors 
thereof. The first and most ambitious story in 
this volume, ‘‘The Wreck of the Asia,’’ has 
nothing to do with the East Coast, being, in 
fact, an account of a shipwreck on the coast of 
Wales. Its incidents are neither striking nor 
dramatic. A number of characters are intro- 
duced, and rather carefully labelled and cata- 
logued, without any sufficient motive in the 
story to warrant the mental effort on the part 
of the reader to differentiate them. Some of 
the shorter sketches are decidedly more life- 
like and have a distinctly East Coast flavor, 
buton tbe whole the collection must be pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory. 





The Government of Dependencies. By Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, K.C.B. Edited 
with an Introduction by C. P. Lucas. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Macmil- 
lan. 8vo, pp. xviii, 392. 

The Government of Victoria (Australia). By 
Edward Jenks, Dean of the Faculty of Law 
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in the University of Melbourne. Macmillan. 


8vo, pp. xliv, 403. 
THESE two books may be said to give us the 
theory and the practice of England in govern- 
ing dependencies. Lewis’s treatise is an ana- 
lytical and philosophical discussion of the fun- 
damentals of government and of dependencies, 
and of the relation between the principles and 
the objects of their exercise when found in 
colonies and provinces. He treats the subject 
somewhat after the manner of Locke and Mon- 
tesquieu, developing the logical connection of 
a principle and its application to particular real 
or supposed cases, and trying thus to draw, 
a priori, the lines of limitation between the 
practicable and the impracticable, the proba- 
bly successful and unsuccessful. Mr. Lucas, 
the editor, has written a long and valuable in- 
troductory chapter, showing the actual de- 
velopment of colonial government since Lewis’s 
death, and the practical success of steps which 
the original author could hardly accept as pos- 
sible. Lewis enriched his treatise with abun- 
dant references to the history of his subject in 
ancient and modern times, so that his notes 
are a classical repertory of its literature. 

Mr. Jenks’s book is at the opposite pole in 





its tweatment of colonial dependence. His is 
an historical digest of the laws under which 
the progress of the little settlement of Port 
Philip in New South Wales was guided, from 
the time when a few English settlers from 
New Zealand landed there till it has grown 
into a great State with responsible govern- 
ment. It began as a little dependency under 
the almost absolute sway of the Governor of 
New South Wales; it passed through a crisis of 
separation, and now, at the end of little more 
than half acentury, is independent in every- 
thing but the name, and is working out the 
most complicated social and political problems 
with an enterprise and an initiative force and 
fertility which fasten the attention of the 
world. Those who will read these books to- 
gether wilf be greatly struck with the way in 
which a new and raw community grapples 
with and overcomes difficulties in the way of 
governmental progress which Lewis, the wise 
and philosophical conservative statesman, 
looked upon as insuperable. Such readers will 
also be apt to conclude that the success could 
have been achieved only by a community in 
which the genius for representative institutions 
had become hereditary. 
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PLIN, JR., and ARTHUR E. Bostwick. Illustrated- 
$2.50. 


A compendium of all kinds of games, athletic sports, 
simple chemical and mechanical amusements. 


“No such collection has ever appeared before.” 
Nation. 


“The most satisfactory of which we are aware.”— 
Congregationalist, 


“Should form a part of every juvenile library.”— 
Hartford Post. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Andereon, Capt. L. Among Typhx ons and Pirate 

Craft. London : , Chapman & Hall; New York : 
Scribners. $1.7 

Barrie, J. M. The “Little Minister 


John W. Lovell 


Co. SO cents. 

Bell, Malcolm. Was She Wife or Widow? Robert 
Bonner’s Sons. $1. 

— E.S. Queen Elizabeth Macmillan. 


Black. “William. =e Strange Adventures of a 
$1 


Phaeton. Ha 


Blomfield, R., anc i, F. I. The Formal Gar 
den in d. Macmillan. $3.00 
Bourinot, J. G. Parliamentary Procedure and 


Practice. 2Qded. Montreal: Dawson Bros 
Briicke, Ernst. The Human Figure: its Beant 
and Defecta. London: H. Grevel & Co.; New 


éZ 


York: Westermann 

Buckley. Arabella B. Moral Teachings of Science 
Appletons. 

Bullen, A. H. Lyrics from the Dramatists of the 


Elizabethan Age. Scribners. $1 50. 
Calverley,C. 8. Literary Remains hi et Lan 
orge Bell & Sons; New York: Macnal 


$2. 
Calverley, c. 8. 
lish Verse. 
Sons; 
Carter, 


a rit is Transiat text into Eng 

Sd ed ] ma 
New York 

Franklin 


Uk 


Macmi it an 


Mark Hopkins 
ton, Mifflin & Co $1.25 
Cowperthwait, J. H. Money, 
Putnams. $1.25 
Creasy, Sir E. The 
Ww orld, Har} ~~ 
Daly, Augustin. 
Nims & Knight. 
Daly, J. B. he Dawn 
Sonnenschein ; New Yo 


Boston 
Nilve: ar 1 Fina: ~~ 
Fifteen Decisive Rattles of the 
offington. 2d edition 


Se London 
Seribners $1 


. 


Exhaustion. 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A wonderful remedy, the 


and 


of 


‘nervous exhaustion. 


Overworked men and women, 


| the nervous, weak, and debilitat- 
'ed, will find in the Acid Phos- 


phate a most agreeable, grate- 
ful,and harmless stimulant, giv- 


|ing renewed strength and vigor 





| 
| is on the label. 





to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, R. I, 


Providence, 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ 
All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk 


Economic History Since 1763. 


Selections illustrating Economic History since the 
Seven Years’ War. Compiled by a Rand, 





Ph.D. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
pp. 567. 3. 
These selections have been chosen from the fol- 


lowing brilliant writers and authorities: Adam Smith, 
Walpole, Von Sybel, See of Morier, Levi, Porter, 
Levasseur , Bowring, Legoyffe, Cairnes, Wells, Kolb, 
Griffin, Waiker, right, Atkinson, Swank, Ney- 
march, and Neumann- Spallart. 
JOHN WILSON & SON, 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass, 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE. 


Devoted to secon —~4 higher education. 
Edited by Ray Merecanes ULING. 


CONTENTS, M 1892. 
TWO EXP ERIMENTS IN ae EXTEN- 





OUR PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, Charles H. ——— 


fab tle Bok tor of Modern the Bos' 
blic Sohools. SHORTENI G DE NRIOHING 
AMMAR SCHOOL COURSE, Gearies W.Eliot, 
University. EDITORIAL: The 
Yale Junior A; a ne party le 
us 





rome —-Germenz, Te 
NEWS: The U versity of Michigan and the High 
ee ee in Geo: —Examinations 

ice. 





es 
Needed.—An Answer to “Two Practical fate 
Revinws: Trechman’s Short Historical Grammar of 
the German “Harper and Burgess Fénelon’s Educa- 
tion of Girls. —Harper and rh Inductive Latin 
me ion ee s Plant MONG OUR EX- 
CHA 5 PUBLICATIONS HECMIVED, RECENT 
ARTICLES ON SECONDARY AND HIG 


oe ie price (10 numbers) $1.50; Single Num- 
rs, 20 ts. 

GINN & COMPANY, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS. 
MISS ELIZABETH PEABODY'S 


Home, Kindergarten, and 
Primary School. 


** The best book outside the Bible that I ever read.’’ 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 














NOW READY; 
DR. HENRY KIEPERT’S 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


Fullcloth, $2.00. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


NEW HISTORICAL AID. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Select Medizval Documents 


(764 A. D.-1254 A. D.). Containing Decrees, Concordats, 

= eB ow ot from the great ‘Monumenta — 
a on AILER MATHEWS, A.M., Profes 

of Hi History Colby University. Introductory price, 


SILVER, » BURDETT & C & cO., Publishers, 


BOOKS WANTED. 

Weare prepared to buy FoR OasH at full market 
rates large or small libraries of books. Executors or 
others address 

FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 East 16th St., N. Y. 











Back Numbers of “The 
Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 

An incomplete set ia —_ NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are 
ways obtainable ( Lone lacking the earlie eat, ‘vol- 
umes), and do not command high rates. The 
generally count for nothing, owing to great diversity 
of styles. Volume I. has readily bt brought $10 and u 
w when complete, bound or unbound, but w 
bring very little in proportion if ifa single number is 
missing. Volumes II. and III. are also scarce, but not 
80 pon priced as the first. 








cone e sets, both bound and unbound, have sold 
for $100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an in- 
creasing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the ope a cents —. rind 
fe ow yl M ‘2 Ohristo woh 7 Does tr nev 

‘erre: r 8 er, 4 Ww 
York; Mr. A. 8. Clark, 4 Park Row, or Williams, 
195 West Tenth Street. 

The publishers no longer undertake to bay of or sell 

eee or en more than prose old, and can 
ommend sellers or purc. ers to tiate 
with a dealer or to advertisein THE Nation. en 

[Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year cre 
since co issued, Vol. Lil. comprising the first half- 
year of 1891.] 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
Booksellers and Importers, 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY: 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
. Astout 4to volume of viii+923 pages. 
$5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 
atone Two stout volumes. Full sheep, 
$11.00, half morocco, $12.00. 

MOLLER, ee ee and HYVERNAT 

u Caucase au Persique, Relation des Mis- 
= Sclentitaaes. *A wf tplenaid 4to Mag om noel 
some otes on the Geography 

oor ttlatory of Aa of Anclent Armenia and cuneiform 
fesoriptions. In paper, $9.00. 

BRUCKE. The Human Figure: Its Beau- 
ties and Defects. With Preface by W. Anderson. 
With 29 Illustrations. London and New York. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 


REMOVAL. 

The constant increase of my business has made 
it for me to take larger and more spa- 
cious ities. 

I therefore have removed my business to 


810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 


Thanking you for past favors and soliciting your 
further patronage, I remain, Yours truly, ” 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT. 810 weenie New York. 





BRANCHES 
ellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
anD LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on applica on. 


London: 30 Wi 








Annals of Congress, Congres- 
sional Debates, Globe, and 
Record, 1789-1891. 


Complete in 283 volumes, comprising full record of 
debates in Congress from establishment of the Gov- 
ernment. Price, $250. 

W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO,, 


Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
HIGH-CLASS 


Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 
ME aang y and See Catalogue of Modern 
tchings, 10 cents 
FREDRICK KEPPEL & CO, Paris, and 
20 East 16th St., between Union Square and Fifth Ave. 


BEST BARGAINS IN 


RARE BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. 


Send stamp for separate lists. 

Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 

Address AMERICAN Press Co., Baltimore, Md. 
PRINTS, ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 

TURE. BOOKS. 

Brentano’s will send to any address upon request a 
descriptive catalogue of rare and curious books, in- 
= a collection of prints, play-bills, and clippings 

to Vauxhall Gardens, works on Shakespeare 
and yore se by peel etc., cocunns part of their 


recent purc e notable libraries. 
BRENTANO'S, 124 5th Ave,, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Fo Books, Agent for ‘the leading 
Paris Publishers. my Hauchnite’ ’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Lati tin C lassics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment be on 

hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 

















AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for my Price-Lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City. 





School Trustees, 
Principals, 


Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages. 

The Maztion, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. At least 10,000 copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers, It is taken by reading- 
clubs and literary associations in a 
large number of places, and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
portance in the country. There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 
ro per cent, on 8 insertions, 124% per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 inser- 
tions, 25 per cent, on 52 insertions, 

The JVation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues, 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


THe NATIon, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Direct Fast Express Route 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


First-class Passenger St Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS. 


To meet the demand of the American public for 
some direct and expeditious means of reaching the 
shores of the MEDITERRANEAN during the FALL 
and WINTER months by steamers of the same stan- 
dard of speed, comfort, excellence of service, and cui- 
sine that marks the Express service of the NORD- 
DEUTSCHER LLOYD 8.8. CO. between New York, 
Southampton, and Bremen, this Company have de- 
cided to despatch two of their well-known Express 
steamers from NEW YORK to GENOA, ITALY. 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 horse-power have been designated for 
this service, and will sail from NEW YORK for GIB- 
RALTAR and GENOA at regular intervals: 

FULDA, March 12; WERRA, April 2; FULDA, April 16; 
WERRA, May 7; FULDA, May 28; WERRA, June 138. 
The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 

press Steamers is less than ELEVEN days. 

The traveller can reach ITALY and the shores of 
the Mediterranean by this route during the Fall and 
Winter months, without braving the Northern lati- 
tudes of the ATLANTIC, without crossing the Chan- 
nel, and without tedious railroad travel. 

From GENOA the traveller can proceed to CANNES, 
NICE, SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO, or 
any other health resort on the RIVIERA and to all 
points in ITALY, inacom: oreerea sort time by rail. 

Travellers bound for EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JA- 
PAN, and AUSTRALIA, can make connection at GE- 
NOA'with the fine NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD IM- 
PERIAL MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that port on 
their way to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUS- 
TRALIA. 

Opportunity is offered the Winter sojourner in 
ITALY or in Southern France to return to AMERICA 
by the same route in the early Spring from GENOA, 
thus entirely avoiding the rigorous climate of North- 
ern latitudes. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
DE POTTER’S 


EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL 
TOURS. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 


Three Magnificent Tours for 1892: 








I. Summer Party for Northern and Central Europe, 
including Norway, Sweden, and Russia, June 15, 
II. Annual Summer Tour to Central Europe and 
Italy, June 29. 

Ill. Fall and Winter Part 
the Orient, including 
and Egypt, September. 


ProGRAMS IN ‘‘ THE OLD WORLD,"’ POST FREE. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


for Southern Europe and 
reece, Turkey, Palestine, 





FPR) teat d SUMMER AND WIN- 
| _4 ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Car) Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a lacarte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


Mrs, Benj. Fuller Smith announces that she will 
continue to receive into her family in Dresden, Ger- 
many, a limited number of young ladies desiring to 
study abroad. 

Mrs. Smith travels with her party during the sum- 
mer months and holidays. 

Information concerning expenses furnished upon 
application. Trustworthy references given and re- 
quired. Address Mrs. BENJ. FULLER SMITH 
Care Messrs. Thode & Co., Bankers, Dresden. 


OTEL AURORA, RIVA DEGLI 

Schiavoni, Venice, long and favorably known 

by Americans, has been enlarged and refitted. It of- 

fers well warmed and sunny rooms for the winter, 

and at all seasons a position unequalled, excellent 

table, and willing service. Terms are moderate, and 
include servants’ fees. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. For“ Itinerary ” address 
{HOWARD 8. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 














i 
; 


| plication. Car. ScHOENHOP, 144 Tremont 


bench) 
Connstecble KS : 


LACES. 


NEW AND CHOICE STYLES. 
Point Alencon, Gaze and Applique 
Duchesse Point and Applique 


BRIDAL VEILS, 
POINT de GENE LOOM LACES 


In Black, White, and Beige. 


Real Thread Lace Veils and Veil- 
ings, Paris Styles of Ladies’ 
Lace, Neckwear. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Embroidered Flouncings and 





Edgings. 

Hemstitched, Embroidered, and Lawn 
Handkerchiefs. 
Proadvay AS 19th st. 
NEW YORK. 





Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embrac reproduc- 
tions of famous origix paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. — So eee $1.50 
per dozen; r ro- 
ortion. Lantern slides ar. 
er. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
Photographs mounted on 
books on art and 





- 


= 
plate paper for the illustration ¢ 
travel. Correspondence invited. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Nation. 


Sun Painting. 


The question where to go in order to obtain a 
good photograph is not a momentous one when it is 
known that the Studio of Pach Bros., the Artistic 
Photographers, who have won golden opinions for 
their skill, is located at 935 Broadway, corner 22d 
St. Their instantaneous photographs of children 
are unexcelled. Groups of families and friends a 
specialty. Pach Bros. point with pride to their 
selection as class photographers by the leading 
colleges of the country. 





[(OREIGN BOOKS SENT BY MAIL, 
postpaid, on receipt of advertised price. 
A. Lemoiene, Libraire Commissionaire, 
12 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 


a > . Subscription to fore - 
f Oreign Bb 00 k S. riodicals, Tauchnitz Wades 
bs Authors, Catal es On ap- 

t., Boston. 














By E. C. Sted- 


“The Library of American Literature s:s* 


It will pay you to find oat by writing to C. L WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I~ 








The Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York, 





Is to-day, as it ever has been, 
the Leading Typewriter. Care- 
fully tested improvements are 
constantly added to this famous 


machine. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED 
AND PRICE LIST OF OUR 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


CATALOGUE 
*“ PARAGON" 





KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNUQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Raltimore. New York 


Wand ME. Baltimore St 148 Sth Ave., near Mth St 
Washington, 817 Market Place 





MATTHEW ARNOLDIN THE “NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 
“The New York NaTion—a newspaper which I 
read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 
is the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 
American newspapers, and one of the best news- 
papers anywhere.” 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. It is emphatically 
found in the homes of people of culture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame- 
rican, desirous of keeping abreast of 
the best political and literary thought 
of the day, can afford to be without it. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 
Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
008 Broadway, New York City. 
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Sea-Shore 
Properties. 


ISLAND ON THE 


MAINE COAST. 

FOR SALE.—One of the most beautiful islands 
on this coast, consisting of several hundred 
acres of fine high land: woodland and open 
grass land; cliffs and beaches; bordering on 
perfect harbors; extended mountain and isl- 
and views—convenient to regular steam com- 
munication; taxes nominal. This property, 
situated in the central part of Penobscot Bay 
in the midst of the most beautiful scenery of 
the Maine Coast and forty miles nearer Boston 
and the West than Bar Harbor, is one of the 
very few islands left for sale at farm values 
and must be sold to settle a joint ownership 
account, 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


CAPE ROSIER, 


MAINE. 

FOR SALE.—The lands of the Cape Rosier 
Associates, consisting of upwards of 1,000 
acres of most beautiful lands with 10 miles of 
nearly continuous shore front. Cape Rosier 
shares with the island of Mt. Desert the most 
rugged and picturesque characteristics of the 
shore; is 50 miles nearer Boston than the lat- 
ter; has good regular steam communication, 
unsurpassed mountain and island views, bold, 
rocky shores interspersed with beautiful 
beaches, and has a great variety of fine trees. 
These lands have been carefully and artisti- 
cally laid out by competent landscape gar- 
deners ; roads, wharves, and other conve- 
niences constructed, and the lands are offered 
for sale in lots of from 5 to 10 acres and up- 
wards, presenting an exceptional opportunity 
to purchase for small sums fine and perfectly 
protected seashore estates. The lands will 
not be sold for speculation or in small lots. 
For plans, circulars, and details address 

ALFRED BOWDITCH, 


ey AY HOWE: | trustee, 
J. MURRAY HOWE 


27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS SHORE. 

FOR SALE.—On the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts Bay (commonly known as the Bev- 
erly Shore), one of the most finely situated 
improved estates on this line of coast, con- 
sisting of 20 acres of high table-land, com- 
manding broad and beautiful ocean views. 
The land fronts on the shore, has fine beach, 
rocks, and is convenient to good anchorage 
for yachts. Large, substantially built man- 
sion-house, stable, greenhouse, gardener’s 
cottage, gardens, orchard avenues, and a 
great variety of fine trees, lawns, and shrub- 
bery. One hour’s ride from Boston. This 
property will be sold at a low price to settle 
an estate. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 





The undersigned act as agents for the pur- 
chase and rental, and offer for sale and lease 
properties on all parts of the New England 
Coast. Descriptions of the list estates avail- 
able in any section desired given. The Maine 
and Massachusetts Coast a specialty. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


? 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


Vain Fortune. 


By Grorcz Moors, author of ** Impressions and 
Soo ** ** A Mummer’s Wife," etc. 12mo, 


Mr. Moore's novel is a powerful study of the cha 
racter and temperament of an emotional, jealous 
woman in her love for a young playwright, whose 
portrait is drawn with an equally firm hand. 


Youth of the Duchess of Angou- 


leme. 

A ne w volume on the Famous Women of the French 
Court. From the French of Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 

‘“This is the first of three volumes on the Period 
of the Restoration. The other two will deal with 
the Duchess x Angouleme at a later period, and 
the Duchess of Berry. present volume relates 
to a period of intense interest, and abounds in those 
marvellous bits of descriptive’ writing in which the 
author so greatly excels. ’’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Elements of Ethics. 
An Introduction to Maat) 2 Philoso’ ntal an By J. 


— Lecturer in Mental and Moral su 
nce, Royal Halloway Coll ham. Uni- 
voreky Extension Se Bo, 1.00 net. 


Prof. Muirhead’s book deals, in a thoroughly mo- 
dern spirit, with the historical development and pre - 
sent state of the science of Ethics. The treatment 
is clear,-concise, popular; the scope of the book 
broad. 


gpg ng ae of Greek Archzology. 


By A. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Aatiguities in the British Museum. With 20 
So00 lored plates and 118 other illustrations. 8vo, 


Mr. Murray's book treats of sculpture, vases, 
bronzes, gems, terra-cottas, architecture, mural 
paintings, etc., tracing the historical development 
of each art in a scholarly and yet popular manner. 
The illustrations are of great variety and beauty, 
those in colors being especially rich, and all serving 
to iluminate the text. 


A Dictionary of Hymnology. 
Edited by Jonn Juan, F.R.S.L., Vicar of Winco- 
bank. Large 8vo, 1632 pages, $10.00 net. 

This great work sets forth the origin and history 
of the Christian Hymns of all ages and nations, with 
special reference to those contained in the hymn- 
books of English-speaking countries and now in 
common use; together with biographical and criti- 
cal notices of their authors and translators, and his- 
torical articles on national and denominational 
hymnody, etc., etc. 


The Pauline Theology. 


A study of the Original Correlation of the Doctrinal 

of the Apostle Paul. By Professor 

a Re ea 
versity. Cr., 8vo, $2. 


This study of the teachings of the great apostle is 
chiefly designed to aid the reader in determining for 
himself what materials his writings furnish for a 
theological system. 


Germanic Origins. 
A study in Primitive Culture. By Francis B. Gom- 
ERE, Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford 
College. Cr., 8vo, $2.00. 


Prof, Gummere’ s book presents a graphic and in- 
teresting picture of the government, religious beliefs, 
home life, and customs of the founders of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, showing what elements in our life 
and literature are traceable to Germanic sources. 


The Oriental Religions and 


Christianity. 
a lene for 1891. By Frank F. Euurrwoop, 
12mo, $1.75. 


a dain of this book is to present in a popular 
form, for the benefit of Christians of every denomi- 
nation, and particularly for those interested in mis- 
sionary work, a comparative study of the great re- 
ligious faiths in India, China, Turkey, and Persia 
with Christianity. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Questions of the Day Series. 
LXIX.—MONEY,: SILVER, AND FINANCE. 
By J. Howarp CowrertTuwalitT. $1.25. 


**It is, in effect, an exceedingly ee epitome 
of a late internal financial history of the a mdape a? hi 
and it affords as well an important view of the 
monetary relations of the United States with foreign 
nations. . It is a timely and helpful Sg ann 
to the economic literature of the day.’’—N. Y. Press, 


‘*Tt isan excellent book of the sort that a man of 
ordinary mentality may read without confusion, yet 
showing a thorough understanding of econo 
laws.”’—N. Y. Journal. 


LXX.—THE QUESTION OF SILVER. By Lovis 
R. Eurics of Colorado. (Nearly ready.) $1. 





The Industrial and Commercial 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A Series of Lec- 
tures by the late Jamzs E. THoroLp RoGErs, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Oxford, author of ‘Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages,’ ‘The Economic Interpretation of 
History,’ etc. 8vo, $3.00. 





Writers and Readers. By Grorce 
BrrgBeck Hin, D.C.L., editor of Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson.’ The volume comprises a 
series of lectures given in Oxford in 1891. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.75. 

**This little volume should be carefully read by 
all youthful writers who hold with a scadens whom 
the author met at Oxford, that owing to the ~d 
subtlety of thought nowadays, the tongue of 
speare and Milton is unequal to the demands made 
upon it by modern thinkers. *’—. Spectator. 


Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, 
including a summer in the upper Karun region 
and a visit to the Nestorian Rayahs, By Mrs. 
IsaBELLA Brrp BisHop (Miss Bird). Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Scottish Geographical So- 
ciety, author of ‘Six Months in the Sandwich 
Islands,’ ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ etc., etc. 
Two volumes, fully illustrated, 8vo, $6. 50. 

“In spite of all the disadvantages arising from 
the loss of her notes, and the circumstances under 
which it was written, Mrs. Bishop’s book is one of 


the most entrancing works of travel of the season.’’ 
—The Scotsman, London. 


** One lays aside the work with a hearty admira- 
tion for the author and for the missionaries of whom 
she , and with respect for many qualities ex- 
hibited by the Persians and Kurds, but with the con- 
viction that probably no other portion of the world 


,is more thoroughly uncomfortable in which to tra- 


vel. **—Boston egationalist. 


**One feels that these were written } ten a 
surroundings which they d and that 
the reader a tg we view of the people an the 
places.’’—N. Y. Recorder. 


A Dream of Other Days. A Ro- 
mantic Poem. By Lieut.-Col. Fore-Cooxson, 
author of ‘With the Armies of the Balkans,’ 
etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 





7,000 Words Often Mispronounced 
A complete handbook of difficulties in English 
Pronunciation, including an unusually large 
number of proper Names, and words from Fo- 
reign Languages. By WILLIAM HENry P. PHYFE. 
Tenth Edition, 16mo, cloth. Popular Edition, 
75 cents, 

‘*This is one of the most acceptable and useful 


handbooks which have come to hand for a long 
time.’’—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


“Tt ay Aeagae be said to be the best work of the 
Ope that yet appeared.’’— Washington Public 
inion. 


*,* Notes on New Books sent regularly upon ap- 
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